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The Columbia Gas System in 1949... 
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Reached the primary objectives of a 
$168,000,000 expansion program—an ade- 
quate gas supply; adequate underground stor- 
age capacity and facilities adequate to supply 
more people with more natural gas. 


In 1949 the System established new highs in 
gas sales, in the volume of gas it could deliver 
in a single day; in Southwest gas contracts and 
in total reserves for the future. 


Columbia opened new gas frontiers, drill- 
ing the first producing well in Maryland. It 
built the ‘“‘Toughest Inch,’’ a 26-inch 
transmission line through the West Virginia 
mountains. 


* And the System contracted with other pub- 
lic utilities to supply the gas required for their 
600,000 customers. 


As demand continues to increase, further ex- 
pansion is inevitable. For, as a public utility, 
Columbia Gas System has the responsibility 
and the legal duty to provide the service the 
public’s needs require. 


* Utilities serving 23 cities sought whole- 
sale deliveries from Columbia. Applica- 
tions to service Baltimore, Md., Pough- 
keepsie, Newburgh, Beacon, Kingston, 
N. Y.; Charlottesville, Va., and Hagers- 
town, Md., have been approved. Others 
awaited FPC approval as of Feb. 10, 1950. 
Full details are in the Annual Report of 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc., 120 East 
41st Street, New York 17, N. Y.—available 
on request. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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What do 
PROFESSIONALS 


think? 


IF the above question leads you to 

believe that we offer an open 

sesame to successful market operasion—or tips— 

or a lot of high-sounding pronouncements about 
securities . . . please read no further, 


BUT —if you would like to have 


some really inside facts... 
if you would like to know what investment 
dealers and investment salesmen actually think, 
and say, and propose . . . if you would like 
professional comment on all classes of securities 
...then what follows will certainly interest you. 


THE INVESTMENT DEALERS’ DIGEST, 
trade weekly of the investment profession, pro- 
poses to accept a limited number of subscrip- 
tions from individual investors. You are invited 
to accept a special trial offer of 30 weekly issues 
for $3.50. (Regular rate is $7 per year.) 


You will receive weekly comment and analyses 
on securities in the industrial, public utility, 
railroad, mutual fund, bank and _ insurance, 
Canadian and other fields. No recommendations 
to buy or sell . . . but up-to-the-minute, un- 
biased, “horse’s mouth” facts upon which sound 
investment decisions can be based. 


FREE! 


Off the press recently came a 226-page book 
by Roger Babson: “Looking Ahead 50 Years.” 
Mr. Babson predicts a forthcoming economic 
collapse, followed by a tremendous recovery. He 
names those industries most likely to be affected, 
tells why, and makes 19 predictions for the 
future, including tax exemption, interest rates 
and inflation. 

We will send you, with our compliments, a 
copy of this fascinating and provocative book 
(the price from Harper’s is $2.50) if we may 
have the privilege of entering your trial sub- 
scription for the DIGEST today. 

Clip this ad. Attach your name and address, 
together with your check for $3.50. Roger Bab- 
son’s book will be mailed to you at once, and 
for each of the next 30 weeks you will receive 
the newsmagazine of the investment profession. 


THE INVESTMENT DEALERS’ DIGEST 


150 Broadway - New York 7, N. Y. 
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PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 2 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share on the Preferred Stock of 
the par value of $62.50 per share, 
has been declared payable March 
20, 1950, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
March 7, 1950. 

Checks will be mailed. 


Bruce H. WALLACE, Treasurer 
New York, February 15, 1950. 




























| A friendly 
property insurance 
company reports Kt) 


the American people 





A company is more than a name, 
a building or a legal entity...it is people 


Behind The Home’s financial condition stand 
important human assets—the people who own 
this Company, the people who work with us and 
the people who are served by the Company. 

The Home is owned by many people. It serves 
many people—in all walks of life, in all parts of 
the country, in many other parts of the world. 
You or your neighbor, whether a policyholder 
or a stockholder, or a prospective one, are im- 
portant to The Home Insurance Company. 

Through its more than forty thousand repre- 
sentatives, The Home Insurance Company is 
today the leading insurance protector of Ameri- 
can homes and the homes of American industry. 
Its size and strength enable it to serve the 
smallest as well as the largest insurance need. 

For almost a hundred years, The Home has 
stood between property owners and the risk of 
sudden financial loss. The homes and business 
futures which have been restored are beyond 
estimate. Since the founding of the Company, 
Home policyholders have been reimbursed for 
more than a billion and a half dollars in finan- 
cial losses. 

Because The Home’s business is to protect 
property values in which so many people are 
concerned, and because the loss of such values 
would affect the economy of the country, this 
statement of The Home’s financial condition may 
be of interest to the public. 


Sincerely, 


Fn ies na 


PRESIDENT 





Balance Sheet 


December 31, 1949 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust ow ‘ 


United States Government Bonds . 


Other Bonds and Stocks 


Investment in The Home Indemnity Company 


First Mortgage Loans 
Real Estate 


Agents’ Balances, Less Than 90 ‘Days ‘Due : 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses 


Other Admitted Assets . 


Total Admitted Assets . 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for Taxes 


Liabilities Under Contracts w with War Shipping | 


Administration . 
Reinsurance Reserves 


Other Liabilities . 


Capital . 
Surplus . 


Total . 


Total Liabilities ent Capital 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders . 


*DECEMBER 31, 
1949 


- $ 35,561,204.01 
110,418,558.10 
143,358,542.85 
7,690,736.20 
,017.83 
4,477,325.36 

° 14,370,413.65 
. 374,237.35 
1,891,094.14 


$318,145,129.49 


’ eis a * ©&.*% 


- $146,128,831.00 
-  30,890,845.00 
- — 13,900,000.00 


° 1,608,917.08 
1,191,579.00 
3,057,570.33 


'$196,777,742.41 
- + .$°20,000,000.00 
- 101,367,387.08 

- 121,367,387.08 
$318,145,129.49 














* NOTES: Bonds carried at $5,376,605.79 Amortized Value and Cash $80,000.00 in 
the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have been 
valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. Assets and Liabilities in Canada have been adjusted to the 
basis of the free rate of exchange. Based on December 31, 1949 market quota- 
tions for all bonds and stocks owned, the Total Admitted Assets would be increased 
to $319,766,705.54 and the policyholders’ surplus to $122,988,963.13. 
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nemployment Up— 
furning Point Near? 


bless total reached a new postwar high in January. 


his was partly due to seasonal factors, but growing 


thor force has outstripped employment opportunities 


hortly after V-J Day, Gov- 

J) ernment economists predicted 

ht unemployment would rise to 

| Bit million in the spring of 1946. 

| fit despite acute material shortages 

_ fring this period, aggravated by 

ilespread strikes and _ unrealistic 

PA policies, the March 1946 peak 

}the number of those without jobs 

as only 2.7 million, and the 1947 

ak was even lower at 2.5 million. 

October 1948, at the peak of the 

ost-war boom, only 1.6 million per- 

ms were jobless—an irreducible 

imum representing “frictional” 

nemployment caused by job changes 

md similar factors which are always 

resent to some extent and do not 

ostitute an accurate measure of 

ose actually unable to find work. 

With prices and business activity 

n the decline in early 1949, it might 

ave been anticipated that the 1945 

Precast of eight million unemployed, 

not equaled, should at least have 

ten approached. But this did not 

cur. The jobless total never ex- 

teded 4.1 million last year, this figure 

eng witnessed for July. Two 

onths later it had declined to 3.35 

nillion, and only minor changes were 

een for the remainder of the year, 

vith a level of 3.5 million for De- 
ember. 

In January of this year, however, 
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there was a sharp jump in unemploy- 
ment to a postwar peak of almost 4.5 
million. This represented 7.3 per cent 
of the civilian labor force, against less 
than 2.7 per cent of the force unem- 
ployed in October 1948 and an aver- 
age of 5.5 per cent for 1949. The 
extent of this increase was unex- 
pected, and could be significant, since 
large-scale unemployment could be re- 
garded both as a symptom of slacken- 
ing trends in general business activity 
and as a potential cause of further 
slackening—in consumer goods lines, 
at least—due to the loss of purchasing 
power by those no longer at work. 
Thus, it is worth while to examine 
the cause and possible meaning of 
this development. 


Seasonal Factor 


At the outset, it should be recog- 
nized that substantial unemployment 
during the first few months of any 
year is not so significant as it would 
be if it occurred in the fall; the sea- 
sonal peak is usually reached in Jan- 
uary or February and the seasonal 
low in September or October. Fur- 
thermore, there is also a marked 
seasonal variation in the civilian labor 
force, which usually attains its low 
in January and its high in July, as a 


_ result of entry into the labor market 


during the summer of school and col- 





lege students and seasonal agricul- 
tural workers who are not employed 
nor seeking employment during the 
remainder of the year. Thus, the per- 
centage of the labor force unemployed 
in January is forced up by both these 
seasonal factors. ; 

The seasonal element, however, 
does not furnish the entire explana- 
tion of the recent performance, since 
in January 1949, unemployment 
amounted to only 2.7 million per- 
sons, or 4.4 per cent of the labor 
force. What has happened since then 
has been an increase of 1.35 million 
in those potentially available for 
work and a decline of 450,000 in the 
number of jobs to be filled, these in- 
fluences adding up to a rise of 18 
million in unen:ployment. 

The small decline in employment 
is no occasion for alarm. Even though 
production was on the decline a year 
ago, this had not yet been reflected in 
the number at work; employment in 
January 1949 was above the January 
1948 level, far above that for January 
1947, and was close to the seasonal 
(July) peak for 1946. Favorable em- 
ployment comparisons, in relation to 
year-earlier totals, were witnessed 
throughout the entire first quarter of 
1949; it was not until the June- 
August period that any very marked 
relative decline took place. Thus, 
total employment this year will be 
measured against a fairly high base 
until summer. 

The trend in the number of jobs 
available should be more favorable 
this year than it was in 1949. 
Changes in unemployment will de- 
pend primarily on the extent of the 
growth shown by the labor force, an 
element whose variations have been 
quite uneven in recent years. It was 
swelled tremendously in 1946, and to 
a much smaller extent in 1947, by dis- 

Please turn to page 26 
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A $50,000 Program for 


Conservative Investors 


Portfolio of sound securities affords return of 5 
per cent. Final article of a series on the prob- 
lems confronting widows and retired individuals 


easonably generous income and a 
high factor of safety are the 
usual requirements for an investment 
portfolio suitable for the employment 
of funds of retired individuals and 
widows. Because their objectives and 
problems have so much in common 
the two types of investors normally 
are grouped as one. 

In previous instalments of this 
four-part study, which began in the 
February 8 issue of FINANCIAL 
WokLD, various phases of the prob- 
lems which confront these investors 
have been analyzed and portfolios 
have been suggested for the employ- 
ment of various sums: $10,000, $15.- 
000 and $25,000. In this, the final 
article of the series, a portfolio call- 
ing for the investment of $50,000 is 
outlined. Well balanced, covering a 
broad range of the investment and 
economic fronts, the program affords 
a return of five per cent, which is 
substantially better than the yield ob- 
tainable from securities ordinarily 
classified as “gilt-edged.” Yet they 
are all well adapted for inclusion in 
a portfolio for investors in the group 
under consideration. 

The securities, naturally, are not 
offered as a list from which the in- 
vestor may pick and choose a few at 
random, either for the investment of 
smaller sums, or to fill out an already 
existing portfolio. This portfolio (as 
those previously suggested) must be 
considered as a whole. From that 
viewpoint it should make a strong 
appeal to the widow, or to the re- 
tired businessman or woman, seeking 
income and safety from a list whose 
prospects are favorable and are well 
defined over the determinable future. 

It must be kept in mind, naturally, 
that there are no permanent invest- 
ments in the strict sense of the word. 
While trite, it is true that the best 
laid plans of mice and men “gang aft 
agley,” but every effort has been made 
to check the possibility of untoward 
developments affecting any of the is- 
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sues over the moderately long term 
future. 

The list is well-balanced, with a 
representation of approximately 20 
per cent in bonds and 30 per cent 
in preferred stocks, the remainder of 
the portfolio comprising eleven com- 
mon stocks representing as many seg- 
ments of American industry. The 
three bonds, each representative of a 
different industry, are of bank quality. 
The preferred issues are well protect- 
ed as to dividend requirements and 
are well rated. In the first six months 
of 1949 (latest available data) Cham- 
pion Paper & Fibre earned $37.50 
per share on the preferred stock. In 
the first nine months of 1949, Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric earned $26 on 
its preferred issue, and United States 
Rubber reported for the same period 
$13.24 per share earned on its pre- 
ferred stock. 


Dividend Records 


The common stocks generally 
have impressively long dividend 
records, and currently are earning 
well above dividend requirements. 
American Telephone & Telegraph has 
paid dividends uninterruptedly for 70 
years, and has distributed $9 per 


share on the stock in each of the past 
twenty-eight years. Only one year 
younger dividend-wise is Standard 
Oil of. New Jersey, which has paid 
in every year ‘since- 1882, while Union 
Pacific’s record dates from 1900. 

Three other of the common stocks 
have paid dividends in every year 
since before World War I, having 
thus survived two world wars as well 
as the depression of the early 1930s 
without suspending payments to 
stockholders. The three are Consoli- 
dated Gas, Electric & Power of Balti- 
more (1910), Liggett & Myers 
(1912) and May Department Stores 
(1911). International Harvester, 
which has distributed payments to 
stockholders since 1918, is almost in 
the same class. General Foods’ record 
dates from 1922. While not as well 
seasoned from a dividend standpoint 
as the others, the remaining three 
nevertheless have paid dividends for 
from 15 to 17 years, and nothing in 
their current prospects suggests any 
early earnings setback likely to af- 
fect dividend distributions. 

This portfolio for the employment 
of $50,000 measures up well with the 
three smaller programs presented in 
preceding studies of the requirements 
of widows and retired individuals. 
Like the others, it is devoid of specu- 
lative issues, and in the main the 
common stocks possess varying de- 
grees of growth possibilities, though 
that factor was a minor considera- 
tion in making the selection. Safety 
of capital was the primary objective 
in the search for securities adapted 
to the needs of the highly conserva- 
tive investors to be served—that, and 
reasonable assurance of income con- 
tinuing at the present level. 


$50,000 Investment Plan Returns 5.0 Per Cent 


Amount Bonds 





Price Cost Income 
$2,000 N. Y. Connecting Railway 1st 27s, 1975 95 $1,900 $57.50 
2,000 N. Y. State Electric & Gas 1st 234s,1977 100 2,000 55.00 
2,000 United States Rubber 254s, 1976....... 97% 1,950 52.50 
Preferred Stocks 
50 shares Champion Paper & Fibre $4.50 cum..... 101 5,050 225.00 
50 shares Cincinnati Gas & Electric 4% cum...... 105% 5,275 200.00 
50 shares Household Finance 334% cum......... 99 4,900 187.50 
Common Stocks 
20 shares American Telephone & Telegraph...... 150 3,000 180.00 
40 shares Commercial Credit ..............ce00- 63 2,520 192.00 
25 shares Consol. Gas, El. & Power (Balto.)..... 75 1,875 90.00 
50 shares General Foods ............s.ceceeeees 49 2,450 112.50 
100 shares International Harvester ............... 28 2,800 175.00 
50 shares Johns Manville ..................0000. 47 2,350 125.00 
30 shares Liggett & Myers “B”.................. 86 2,580 150.00 
50 shares May Department Stores............... 48 2,400 150.00 
40 shares Stanerd OF CN. J.) 2... ccsscccecioe 67 2,680 160.00 
35 ‘sires’ TORII Ne iki PU, Rc nePe eed’ 87 3,045 210.00 
100 shares Walgreen Company .................. 32 3,200 185.00 
EEE cao cnaunelt ant +c ahek aan asain Meee $49,975 $2,507.00 
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A sudden revival in freight car 
orders during the first two 
months of this year has reopened 
closed railway equipment plants and 
'Y @ brought about a reversal of previously 
gloomy prospects for the car builders. 
During the first five weeks of this 
year the railroads ordered about as 
many cars as in all 1949, and on top 
of this came New York Central’s 
ts M recent placement of 1,500 box cars 
ls. @ with Pullman-Standard plus 3,000 
others to be supplied by the railroad’s 
he @ affiliated shops. This, of course, 
- @ means more business for suppliers of 
gh B component and spare parts such as 
a @ steel doors and air brakes. 
ny Ever since the war the railroads 








Improved Outlook for Rail Equipments 


Contrasting with the dismal picture a short time 


ago, freight car orders have picked up sharply 





been placed with the independent 
builders while 8,276 had gone to the 
railroad shops. There seems to be no 
question that more new cars are need- 
ed inasmuch as a large percentage of 
those on the rails are more than 25 
years old and many are over 30 years 


old.” These dowdy drudges of the 


freight yards will be replaced as fast 
as the railroads can spare the funds 
to do so. In view of the increased 
industrial and agricultural output ex- 
pected this year a generally better 
earnings performance is expected, so 
that more new orders should continue 
to come in. 

Smarter-looking and more efficient 
freight cars should help to attract 
more business, and if figures recently 
published in Railway Age are correct 
a saving of 22 cents a day can be 
effected in the cost of a new freight 
car for the first five years compared 
with the daily cost of an old car re- 
quiring general overhauling to give 
it an added life of five years. This 
calculation includes the effect of in- 
come taxes, but excluding this item 


in recent weeks, and other business is in sight 


nies. American Car & Foundry did 
very well in February with an order 
for 1,000 steel box cars from the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, 300 
covered hoppers to be made for the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
and 22 tank cars for Hooker Electro- 
chemical Company. A substantial or- 
der for the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
is also being discussed. 

Since the air brake companies have 
now completed 85 per cent of the 
replacement of the old “K” type 
freight car brakes with the new “AB” 
type they have become more depen- 
dent on new freight car business, al- 
though air brake equipment for diesel 
locomotives also constitutes a signifi- 
cant part of sales. This new equipment 
business in fact will comprise nearly 
all their sales to railroads inasmuch 
as the remaining 15 per cent of 
freight cars with “K” type brakes 
probably will be retired rather than 
converted. 

It seems unlikely, however, that 
sufficient new business will continue 
to come in to sustain operations at 









al have been dressing up and modern- the saving would be 46 cents a day, such high levels as were maintained 
ie izing both freight and passenger assuming a new car cost of $4,800 during the last three years, with 1947 
: | equipment, particularly the latter with an estimated life of 24 years and 1948 about the best in the his- 
ne which comprise a railroad’s show and some recoverable scrap value. tory of such companies as New York 
window. Passenger car builders are Orders for freight cars not placed Air Brake and Westinghouse Air 
still booked for a year ahead but with the railroads’ own shops are di- Brake. New York Air Brake has 
with the replacement of a large num- vided among Pullman Inc. (the larg- some diversification in hydraulic 
ber of freight cars in 1948 and 1949, est builder), American Car & Foun- equipment for aircraft, although not 
me Orders for this line tapered off sharp- dry, Pressed Steel Car, General enough to make up for its loss of 
so ly. The roads started this year witha American Transportation Corpora- rail air brake replacement business. 
00 backlog of orders totaling only 12,036 tion, Pittsburgh Forgings, Bethlehem Westinghouse’s wholly-owned Union 
50 B cars; and of these, only 3,760 had Steel and a number of other compa- Please turn to page 27 
5.00 
.00 Leading Makers of Railway Freight Cars and Parts 
Sales -———Earned Per Share——__,, 
).00 (Millions) o—Annual——, -—Nine Months-—, 7—Dividends—, Recent 
00 Company ’ 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 #1950 Price 
1.00 Amer. Brass Shoe... ..... 2.0.6. .c0c0. a$73.0 a$87.3 $4.42 N.R. $2.78 $2.84 $2.00 None 34 
» 8) Amer. Car & Foundry: ..i......55..... b131.4 b219.6 b3.47 b$4.85 4.32 c2.09 3.00 None 30 
5 00 General Amer. Transp................. 97.5 109.9 5.73 N.R. 4.01 4.17 3.00 $0.75 49 
00 N. Y. Air Brake... ..........esseceees. 18.6 15.6 6.35 OMe ciute! kmdoe 2.00 0.50 29 
500 Pittsburgh Forgings................... 36.0 24.6 6.27 N.R. 4.62 3.88 1.25 None 16 
100 Pressed Steel Car..............0..000% a444 a392 D236 £N.R. D113 1.77 None None 8 
00 Pullman, ie iiadd dink: no th ceeeeei bid a203.2 a195.3 3.18 N.R. 2.11 2.07 2.00 0.50 35 
7.00 Westinghouse Air Brake............... a66.2 263.3 5.00 N.R. 3.66 2.73 2.00 0.50 27 
500 Youngstown Steel Door............... 14.0 8.6 3.02 N.R. e1.67 e1.02 1.00 0.50 15 
7-00 *—To February 22. a—Nine months. b—Years ended April 30. c—Six months ended October 31. e—Six months ended June 30. N.R.—Not 
. teported. D—Deficit. 
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Another Proxy Fight 
For Hudson Tubes 


Beset by traffic troubles, Hudson & Manhattan has 
also been plagued by chronic management diffi- 


culties. Annual stockholders’ battle is shaping up 


waiting an Interstate Commerce 

Commission decision on a higher 
fare, the debt-laden Hudson & Man- 
hattan Railroad is committed to a 
complete modernization of rolling 
stock and passenger stations on either 
side of the Hudson River separating 
New York and New Jersey. If the 
higher fare is granted and the mod- 
ernization program carried out, the 
road hopes to be in a position to at- 
tract new passengers and recapture 
lost traffic so as to increase its reve- 
nues to a point where income bond 
interest arrears can be paid off and 
other obligations met. But as matters 
now stand the road is still the center 
of controversy between management 
and security-holding groups—a peren- 
nial struggle which results in all too 
frequent shifts of top personnel. 


Stormy Atmosphere 


Indicative of the uncertainty of 
tenure on the H. & M. board and its 
ranking official staff is an asterisk 
placed after the headings “Board of 
Directors” and “General Officers” in 
the company’s 1948 annual report. 
The asterisk denotes “As of March 1, 
1949,” but a number of changes have 
already occurred since that date and 
more are to follow. The company has 
another new president, Morris Cohon, 
head of a New York securities firm 
and a director of the Sorg Paper 
Company of Middletown, Ohio. There 
have been resignations from and new 
appointments to the Board of Direc- 
tors. Any group which possesses suf- 
ficient fortitude to assume control of 
the destinies of the Hudson & Man- 
hattan Railroad is sure to be attacked, 
and the present management is no 
exception. A recent letter anony- 
mously circulated by an “Emergency 
Stockholders Committee” was so vit- 
riolic in tone that the management is 
endeavoring to learn the names of 
those responsible with a possible libel 
suit in view. 

The decision on the fare increase 


was delayed by the illness of the ICC 
examiner who was first assigned to 
the case, but his successor is expected 
to make his report early in March. 
The increase is opposed by the 
municipality of Jersey City. On the 
other hand, the present 10-cent fare 
charged for under-river transporta- 
tion from Jersey City and Hoboken 
to either downtown or midtown New 
York is regarded as nominal in these 
times of generally increased fares to 
meet higher labor costs and other 
added expenses. The company’s, larg- 
est expense item—labor costs—rose 
12 per cent in 1948 and increased 
again last year owing to the five-day 
week for the “non-operating” workers 
and pay increases incident to an 
agreement on installation of multiple 
door control on cars. 

Long-term debt and interest ar- 
rears were reduced last year although 
a great deal still remains to be done. 
Most of the reduction occurred in 
the adjustment income 5 per cent 
bonds, which totaled some $20.8 mil- 
lion at December 31, 1948, and stood 
at $16.8 million a year later. Total 
debt approximated $46.3 million at 
December 31 last vs. nearly $50.8 
million at the end of 1948, while in- 
terest arrears on the 5 per cent ad- 
justments presently stand at $7.1 mil- 
lion. Fixed charges and adjustment 





Hudson & Manhattan 


Railway *Avail. for 
, Revenues Income Earned Price Range 
Year (Millions) Bonds Per Share High Low 


1929. $9.0 $3,902 $4.96 583%—34% 
1933. 60 1,569 D087 19 — 6% 


1939. 5.8 494 D314 1%— %&% 
1940. 5.8 472 D3.06 1%—-— ¥% 
1941. 5.9 287 D3.50 y— rte 
1942. 6.5 920 D185 1%4— % 
1943. 7.3 1,114 D105 2K%— & 
1944. 7.2 909 D138 2%— 1% 
1945. 7.1 654 D191 8%—2 

1946. 6.4 86 D3.16 123%— 5 

1947. 69 139 D303 7%— 3 

1948. 6.9 17 D322 8%— 3% 


*__Tn thousands. D— Deficit. 


bond interest were earned last year 
only about 0.34 times. 

From time to time sale of the com- 
pany’s Hudson Terminal Buildings 
in New York City have been dis- 
cussed but income from this source 
has steadily increased since 1940, 
more than doubling during the entire 
period, and the company would lose 
upwards of $700,000 annually in ren- 
tals if the property were sold to pay 
off debt. Sale of the company’s un- 
derground line under Sixth Avenue 
in New York City to the Port of 
New York Authority also has been 
discussed ; but whether anything tan- 
gible will develop remains conjec- 
tural. 

While an increase in fares is 
considered the basic essential, the 
company hopes to maintain its com- 
petitive position through a major 
overhaul of passenger equipment and 
stations at a cost of approximately $4 
million. New cast-steel trucks which 
make for easier riding are being in- 
stalled, multiple door control will be 
extended, and the cars completely re- 
decorated and repainted inside and 
out. To speed improvements on the 
302 passenger cars, the company 
plans to start work next month on 
a $450,000 car shop in Jersey City, 
thus greatly enlarging present shop 
facilities which can handle only four 
cars at a time. 


Moderinization Plans 


Stations and terminals are to be 
completely modernized after the fash- 
ion of a $150,000 experimental treat- 
ment given the Grove Street Station 
in Jersey City, including stainless 
steel columns and fluorescent lighting. 
Plans being considered include the 
rebuilding of the Journal Square area 
in Jersey City, the downtown termi- 
nal facilities in New York and the 
H. & M. 34th Street station into 
modern centers for a variety of shops 
and services. Insofar as basic re- 
quirements go, the company’s prop- 
erty has been rated by an engineer- 
ing concern at 99.5 per cent of good 
operating condition, which is defined 
as condition to operate normally, 
with every part in full repair and 
working order. These various as- 
pects of company affairs as well as 
the personalities presently at the helm 
will form topics at the annual meeting 
to be held April 12, but if past prece- 
dent is any guide, this meeting is 
bound to be stormy, with a minority 
group as usual seeking control. 
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Television Bull 
Market Overdone? 


Recent speculation in video shares is reminiscent of 
earlier booms in radio, gold, brewing, aircraft and 


other groups whose possibilities were over-exploited 


rom time to time, some one in- 
dustrial group catches the invest- 
ing public’s fancy. Usually there is a 
plausible reason for this mass reac- 
tion; sometimes it is a good reason; 
but it is nearly always a safe bet that 
in rushing to take advantage of some 
favorable factor presumed to affect 
the industry involved, the public will 
go too far and will thereby push 
equity prices for this group up to 
levels which discount any improve- 
ment in earnings far into the future. 
In-and-out traders always partici- 
pate heavily in these displays of en- 
thusiasm. When the possibilities of 
fast action appear to have been ex- 
hausted, they sell, and since an off- 
setting amount of buying power is not 
usually forthcoming at such times 
there is likely to be a substantial 
reaction in the affected group. The 
result is a temporary or even perma- 
nent loss for the rash investor who 
has bought Consolidated Widget be- 
cause it is going up, without noticing 
how much it has gone up already 
and without stopping to inquire 
whether it is worth the price. 


Primary Sponsors 


Favorite media for these exhibi- 
tions of mass hysteria are industries 
which are either brand new, or are 
just starting to earn money after an 
unprofitable development period. The 
special attractions of groups in such 
a position are, first, that a very sub- 
stantial rise in earning power is 
possible, and second, that the com- 
mon stocks representing the field are 
likely to be available at low prices. 

Thus, in the ’twenties, there was a 
rash of speculation in stocks repre- 
senting the then new radio industry. 
RCA old stock rose from 32 in 1926 
to the equivalent of 57334 in 1929, 
then declined to the equivalent of 
12% in 1932. Following repeal of 
Prohibition, there was a big play in 
shares of brewing enterprises, which 
represented, essentially, a new indus- 
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try. Peerless Motor Car, which had 
abandoned automobile production in 
1931, went into the brewing business 
in 1933. Its stock, which had sold at 
75 cents a share in May of that year, 
rose to 94% in July—then sank back 
to 1% in November and again 
touched 75 cents in 1935. The com- 
pany eventually developed substantial 
earning power, but the purchaser at 
9% didn’t break even until 1944. 

The increase in the price of gold 
in 1933 and 1934 provided a major 
and permanent new source of earning 
power for gold producers. Alaska Ju- 
neau rose from 11% in March 1933 
to 33 in August, but could not sus- 
tain this level even though the price 
of gold had not yet been marked up 
to its eventual level of $35 an ounce. 

Immediately upon the outbreak of 
war in 1939, aircraft manufacturing 
issues became speculative favorites. 
Obviously, war orders would be bene- 
ficial to this group, but the possible 
duration of such business, and partic- 
ularly the amount of earnings which 
might be expected to accrue from it, 
were given little consideration. To 
mention merely one example of many, 
Curtiss-Wright advanced from 4% in 
August to 13% in October. The for- 
mer level has been duplicated since 
then, but not the latter. 

As the war neared its close, it was 
widely assumed that the airlines, none 
too profitable before the war and re- 
stricted in their equipment purchases 
and operations while the conflict was 
in progress, would finally come into 
their own. Even if the optimistic 
estimates of future airline earnings 
had been correct—as they were not— 
there would still have been no logical 
justification for marking up from 
17% in April 1944 to 79 in December 
1945 a stock (TWA) which had sold 
at 75@ in 1942 and at 4 in 1937. 

The latest candidate of the get- 
rich-quick fraternity is the television 
group. Production by members of 
the Radio Manufacturers Association 


in the four weeks of January totaled 
335,588 units, a new record except 
for the five-week November 1949 
level and comparing with only 121,- 
238 sets a year earlier. Some (not 
all) television producers are earning 
profits. 

But the recent action of many tele- 
vision stocks would appear to indi- 
cate, not that the industry is just 
beginning to be profitable, but that it 
has already become a gold mine. An 
extreme example—not typical, but in- 
dicative—of the public’s state of mind 
with respect to this group is provided 
by the market action of Sparks-With- 
ington on February 11, 14 and 15. 
This issue sold as low as 3% last 
year and 4% as recently as January 
3, last, but price ranges on the three 
days mentioned were succesively 634 - 
534, 87%-73%% and 10%4-9%. Trading 
volume in this issue in the single 
week ended February 18 was more 
than double the volume of transac- 
tions recorded in the full year 1949. 
Other sizable advances from 1949 
lows to recent highs include Ad- 
miral Corporation, from 73% to 25% ; 
Emerson Radio & Television, from 
12% to 293%; Motorola, from 14 to 
36%; Tung-Sol Lamp, from 3% to 
103%; and Zenith Radio, from 205% 
to 52%. 


Long-Term Proposition 


Some or conceivably all of these 
recent valuations may _ eventually 
prove to be justified by future earn- 
ings, but if past experience is a reli- 
able guide the purchaser at such in- 
flated prices will have to wait quite 
a ‘while for vindication of his action. 
Brokers report that much of the re- 
cent trading in television shares has 
been on margin ; this inevitably means 
that a goodly number of the shares 
bought so enthusiastically will be sold, 
more or less regardless of price, with- 
in the next few weeks or months. 

Television undoubtedly has a bright 
future, but those who for one reason 
or another neglected to obtain par- 
ticipation in its growth possibilities 
last year, or earlier, were under no 
compulsion to rush in and buy at new 
high prices merely because video is- 
sues were going up. The stock market 
will still be operating for a long time 
to come; when uninformed specula- 
tion pushes the price of even the most 
desirable issues beyond the bounds of 
common sense it is wise to wait for 
quotations to return to a basis repre- 
senting sound values before buying. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Bank of America . 

Proposed stock split will broaden 
the market for these liberal yielding 
bank shares; price, 52. (Now pays 
70c qu.; pd. 1949, $2.50 plus 20% 
stk.) Effective March 31, dividends 
will be paid quarterly instead of semi- 
annually at the increased annual rate 
of $2.80 per share. In addition, 
stockholders will vote on March 21 
on a two-for-one stock split. Divi- 
dends would be halved to $1.40 per 
annum on the new shares. Over the 
past decade, the bank’s resources have 
grown 280 per cent, making it the 
largest domestic commercial banking 
institution. 


*Bank stocks not rated. 


Consolidated Gas (Balt.) A 

Shares constitute one of the better 
utility investment media for income; 
recent price, 76. (Has pd. $3.60 an. 
since 1930.) Stockholders will vote 
at the annual meeting March 23 on 
a proposal to split the common stock 
three-for-one. Serving the Baltimore 
area, company’s revenues are 70 per- 
cent electric, with the greater ‘part 
of the balance obtained from gas ser- 
vice. Benefiting from the $7 million 
a year rate increase effective May 1, 
1949, earnings for the full year in- 
creased 21 per cent to $4.57 per share. 
(Also FW, Jan. 18.) 


Endicott Johnson A 

Shares provide a well secured 5.3% 
return at current prices around 30. 
(Now pays 40c qu.; pd. $2 im 
1949.) Although 1949 fiscal year 
sales were only 11 per cent under 
1948's all-time high, earnings equaled 
only $2.48 a share vs. $4.11 in ’48. 
The latest results include an appro- 
priation of $1.1 million ($1.36 a 
share) from reserves; earnings in 
1948 were after a set-aside equal to 
$1.46 a share. The trend toward use 
of rubber in shoe manufacturing is 
indicated by the fact that while 75 per 
cent of shoes produced by the indus- 


try in 1939 had leather soles, the pro- 
portion dropped to 55 per cent in 
1949. A modern rubber factory was 
purchased from the Government in 
1946. 


Kimberly-Clark Bee 

An above-average industry record 
justifies retention at 27. (Now pays 
45c qu.; pd. 1949, $1.65. Unfavor- 
able trade conditions which beset all 
paper companies in early 1949 re- 
duced Kimberly’s operations to 25 
per cent of capacity at the year’s low. 
However, its subsequent rebound was 
better than average and the company 
was one of the few to report larger 
earnings for 1949. Stockholders will 
benefit from this gratifying perform- 
ance in the form of an increase in the 
quarterly dividend, effective April 1, 
to 45 cents per share from 35 cents 
paid previously. 


Lukens Steel C+ 

At 18, shares are priced at only 
three times earnings, reflecting their 
speculative calibre. (Pd. $1.50 in 
1948-49 ; decl. 60c thus far in 1950.) 
Company has closed down its 206- 
inch rolling mill until mid-April to 
permit conversion of the unit from 
steam to electric power. Sales in the 
52 weeks ended last October 29 fell 
nine per cent to $55.8 million; earn- 
ings were $6.07 a share vs. $6.52 in 
the prior fiscal period. Management 
predicts heavy competition for steel 
plate business this year due to lower 
plant and equipment expenditures by 
industry; however, it is hoped that 
greater sales efforts in the South and 
West will permit the company to 
meet its goal of $49 million in sales 
for fiscal 1950. 


N. Y. State Elec. & Gas 

Priced around 55, shares have 
merit for income and gradual growth. 
(Pays 85c qu.) A special meeting of 
stockholders will be held in March to 
vote on a two-for-one common stock 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


split, to obtain wider distribution and 
make the shares more readily market- 
able so as to facilitate future stock 
financing. Operating in the south 
central, eastern and western sectors 
of New York State, company has 
demonstrated adequate earning pow- 
er, and prospects are favorable. In 
1949, earnings increased to $4.40 per 
share vs. $3.91 per share in 1948, 


North American Aviation C+ 

Shares (now 12) continue specula- 
tive. (Pd. $1.25 in 1949; pd. 1948, 
$1.) During the ten year period 
1940-1949, North American ranked 
fifth in the aircraft industry in terms 
of sales, but was second from the 
standpoint of earnings. The com- 
pany delivered 336 new airplanes in 
its 1949 fiscal year (compared with 
227 in 1948) and dollar volume rose 
32 per cent to $124.7 million. How- 
ever, profits increased only eight per 
cent, representing six cents of the ’49 
sales dollar as against seven cents a 
year earlier. As of last September 
30, the balance sheet showed a cur- 
rent ratio of 4.5-to-1 and working 
capital was equivalent to $12.48 per 
share. Backlog at the 1949 year-end 
totaled $229 million. 


Public Service of Colorado B 

At 52, shares have income appeal 
and are reasonably priced on the basis 
of indicated earning power. (Pays 
65c qu.) As a result of a 27.3 per 
cent gain in gas sales last year, com- 
pany was able to report earnings of 
$4.73 per share vs. the $4.22 per 
share result on a smaller share capi- 
talization in 1948. The increase in 
volume reflects the addition of 17,000 
new house-heating customers. Elec- 
tric sales for the year rose 4.9 per 
cent. To provide for an increasing 
demand for its services, company has 
upped its construction budget (cover- 
ing the 1948-52 period) to $83 mil- 
lion from the previous planned ex- 
penditure of $70.1 million. 
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New Jersey Zinc - 
Stock sells at high price-earnings 


ratio, reflecting good long-term rec- 


ord; recent price, 57. (Pd. $2.75 in 
1949; pd. 1948, $4.25.) Following 
satisfactory results in the first quarter 
of 1949 ($1.41 per sshare), the bot- 
tom practically fell out of the zinc 
market with prices falling drastically 
from 17% cents to nine cents a pound 
in the March to June period. At the 
sane time consumer buying dried up 
and earnings declined sharply. A 
four-month strike also cut into earn- 
ings, which for the full year receded 
to $2.24 per share from $4.81 per 


share in 1948. Despite an improved 


demand, company has yet to attain 
normal operating profit margins. 





*Not rated; no balance sheet published. 


Seagrave Corporation Cc 

Price of 14 is supported by sub- 
stantial earnings improvement, but 
shares constitute a business cycle 
speculation. (Pd. 50c thus far in 
1950; pd. 1949, 25c.) Benefiting 
from larger expenditures for fire 
fighting equipment made necessary by 
the increase in population and ex- 
panded housing facilities, earnings 
have climbed substantially in the past 
two years. Estimated per share net 
of $5 for 1949 compares with 30 cents 
as recently as 1947, and an average 
annual deficit of 19 cents in the 1934- 
39 period. Unfilled orders on Sep- 
tember 30 were off 40 per cent from 
the year-earlier period. Earnings ex- 
pansion from now on is likely to be 
more moderate. (Also FW, July 13.) 


Servel, Inc. C+ 
Operating outlook has improved, 
but shares are highly . speculative; 
recent price, 13. (Pd. 30c in 1949; 
pd. 1948, $1) In the October 31, 
1949, fiscal period volume declined 
some 42 per cent and a loss of 52 
cents per common share was reported 
vs. a profit of $3 per share in the 
previous year. However, sales im- 
provement is expected; in con- 
trast to a year ago, volume since the 
beginning of the current year has 
trended upward. Also, this gas ap- 
pliance manufacturer should benefit 
from the strong competitive position 
of the gas industry. The potential 
gas refrigerator market may be 
judged from the fact that while there 
are around 3.3 million gas refrigera- 
tors in operation now, U.S. gas 
meters aggregate 22.9 million. 
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Stevens (J. P.) B 


Now 32, shares provide a liberal 
8% return, but are subject to wide 
industry swings. (Pays 50c qu. plus 
75c special in 1949.) Under a new 
inventory policy adopted during the 
1949 fiscal year, company bases its 
raw material purchases on existing 
market conditions in lieu of the 
former practice of completely replac- 
ing depleted stocks. As a result, in- 
ventories as of last October 31 
amounted to $45.1 million compared 
with $51.3 million a year earlier, after 
a $5 million reserve in both periods. 
Commitments for plant improvements 
have been reduced to about $5 mil- 
lion. Although management believes 
that certain fabrics are now priced 
uneconomically low, “the present fis- 
cal year should prove satisfactory 
from the profit angle,’ if business 
holds near its present level. 


Sunray Oil C+ 

Shares are speculative but long 
range prospects are improved by pur- 
chase of Barnsdall stock ; recent price, 
12. (Pays 25c qu.) The 800,000 
share of Barnsdall Oil common stock 
held by Atlas Corporation have 
been purchased by Sunray at a price 
said to exceed $42 millign. In addi- 
tion to the cash price, Atlas receives 
the optional right to buy from Sun- 
ray, until next December 1 all or any 
part of 750,000 shares of the latter’s 
common at $12 a share. As a result 
of this purchase, Sunray will be able 
tc increase substantially its reserves 
of proven and indicated oil and gas 
at a much lower cost than it could 
through leasing, drilling, discovery 
and development. Furthermore, a 
plan is in process of preparation in- 
volving a possible merger of these 
two companies. 


United Biscuit B+ 

Shares are attractive for steady in- 
come; price 31. (Now pays 40c qu.) 
Effective March 1, the quarterly divi- 
dend disbursement will be lifted to 40 
cents from 25 cents paid formerly. 
Lower costs for flour and other in- 
gredients widened profit margins ap- 
preciably last year, and despite the 
first sales decline in a decade, earn- 
ings probably established a new peak. 
Future sales should remain around 
recent levels, and profit margins will 
benefit from greater plant efficiency 
and lower operating expenses. Divi- 
dend conservatism reflects large capi- 





tal outlays for new plants and im- 
provements. The outlook for the 
paper board and carton divisions, 
which account for about ten per cent 
of total sales, is satisfactory. 


United Paramount C+ 

These unseasoned shares may be 
retained, at least temporarily; price, 
21. (To pay 50c Apr. 20.) This 
newly formed company which took 
over the theatre properties, a Chicago 
television station, and certain real es- 
tate enterprises of the dissolved 
Paramount Pictures, will pay its first 
dividend next month. However, only 
non-stockholders of Paramount Pic- 
tures Corporation— the new produc- 
ing unit formed in the breakup—will 
be paid in full. Holders of certifi- 
cates of interest in United Paramount 
will receive only half of the distribu- 
tion, the remainder to be paid when 


the certificates are converted into 
stock or sold. 
United States Rubber B 


Shares are a volatile business cycle 
issue; price, 43. (Pd. $3 in 1949; 
decl. 75c thus far in 1950.) Due to . 
increases in replacement tire prices 
and credits from tax reserves equal to 
$1.38 a share, the final three months 
of 1949 raised earnings above the 
total of the first nine months, causing 
full-year profits to fall 34 per cent to 
$5.62 a share from $8.48 in 1948 even 
though sales were down only nine per 
cent. A gross loss of $4.8 million 
was incurred as a result of currency 
devaluation, but $2.9 million of this 
amount was provided for from re- 
serves and only $1.9 million charged 
to income. Management predicts that 
industry tire sales in 1950 “will about 
equal unit-sales of 1949.” 


Woolworth, F. W. A 


Stock is a sound income producing 
issue; recent price 50. (Pd. $2.50 in 
1949 and 1948). In 1949 company 
completed 102 expansion projects at - 
a cost of around $33 million although 
the results of this program were not 
fully reflected in the annual report. 
Sales of $616 million were off 1.33 
per cent while net dropped to $3.83 
per share from $4.48 per share in 
1948. During the current year com- 
pany expects to spend $23 million on 
97 modernization or improvement 
projects, completing its postwar ex- 
pansion program initiated in June 


1947, 
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Managerial Enterprise—_ 


A Priceless Asset 


Many companies have gone far afield to gain additional 


earnings. For some it solved problems temporarily; others 


found it had increased earning power permanently 


Or” of the most important assets 
a corporation can boast—if not 
the most important—is a capable, pro- 
gressive management whose horizon 
is not bounded by the reaches of its 
own industry. Many of the companies 
whose names come readily to mind as 
among the leaders of American indus- 
try produce a variety of unrelated 
products, and occupy outstanding 
positions in fields as diverse as fire- 
arms and dishwashing machines, 
submarines and aircraft, or flour and 
electronic equipment. The fact that 
investors and consumers alike ac- 
cept such diversification as a matter 
-of course implies recognition of the 
efficiency with which management 
conducts the operations of the com- 
pany. 

On the other side of the picture, 
naturally, are to be found corpora- 
tions which have essayed unsuccess- 
fully to emulate others by going 
afield for new sources of revenues 
which would improve earning power 
and provide a cushion against sea- 


sonal or cyclical recessions normal to 
the industry within which the com- 
panies operate. The unsatisfactory 
outcome of such excursions into un- 
familiar trades only serves to em- 
phasize the greater stature of the 
management of successful corpora- 
tions. 

A survey of the broad range of 
items turned out by so many com- 
panies, and of the necessity, very often 
to maintain separate sales and pro- 
motion divisions, brings up the ques- 
tion which may be slangily expressed 
as: How did they get that way? 
When organized, a corporation us- 
ually is set up to produce but one 
item or line of products, and to serve 
but one industry or a segment of it. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to at- 
tract venture capital for a new con- 
cern which proposed to establish a 
far-flung enterprise producing hun- 
dreds of items to be offered to manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers, 
as well as to consumers by direct sale. 
Yet, after the lapse of years, that is 











Spots 
Phony 
Money 


Employing the coded 
numbering and check- 
ing method used by 
the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, the 
“Spuriscope" is a new 
device to detect coun- 
terfeit bills. Made of 
plastic, with a tele- 
phone-like numeral dial, 
“the product is designed 
for banks, restaurants, 
retail shops and other 
places handling quan- 
tities of cash. 

















exactly the position occupied by many 
firms which originally started out to 
manufacture a new kind of lock or to 
introduce a new method of grinding 
wheat into flour. 

There are many reasons which im- 
pel corporations to diversify by en- 
gaging in activities new to them and 
unrelated to their normal operations, 
The necessity for opening new sources 
of income to bolster earnings or to 
offset seasonal fluctations are the 
usual motives, but often an alert 
management, keeping abreast of de- 
velopments in other industries, dis- 
covers one which is inadequately 
served or whose possibilities have ex- 
panded as the result of technological 
advances or scientific development: 
But other corporations have simply 
decided to take on a new line and 
after intensive research and study 
have acquired established concerns 
which they have integrated into their 
own organizations. 


Diversification Stimulant 


The war gave an assist to diversi- 
fication. For instance, with no auto- 
mobiles or refrigerators being man- 
ufactured for civilians, finance com- 
panies found their main source of 
revenues virtually cut off. Income 
from receivables on hand when the 
war started steadily dwindled and the 
finance companies entered manufac- 
turing. While they have gradually 
modified their manufacturing activ- 
ities, Associates Investment is still 
making metal furniture, C.I.T. 
Financial still operates its Micro- 
Switch Division, and Commercia! 
Credit is engaged in seven different 
fields of manufacturing ranging from 
pork products and plastics to heavy 
machinery and printing presses. 

Electric Boat is still building sub- 
marines but also has acquired Cana- 
dair, Inc., leading Canadian maker of 
airplanes. In addition it is an im- 
portant manufacturer of offset print- 
ing presses and of packaging ma- 
chines. Ex-Cell-O, maker of auto- 
matic machinery for the dairy and 
other industries, whose Pure-pak ma- 
chine forms, sterilizes and fills paper 
packages of milk, ice cream and other 
dairy products, is engaged also in the 
jet propulsion field through its re- 
cently acquired Robbins Engineering 
Company. General Mills, known best 
as a flour miller, is also engaged in the 
manufacture of household electric 
equipment, airplane parts and special 

Please turn to page 22 
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Better Sales Picture 


For the Mail Orders 


Improved sales comparisons in the closing 
months of 1949 suggest earnings gains for the first 
half of 1950. Shares in satisfactory position 


|” tiiee. price markdowns and 
narrower profit margins, sales 
and earnings of the major mail order 
houses declined noticeably in the year 
ended January 31, 1950, as compared 
with the preceding twelve months. 
Montgomery Ward’s gross revenues 
were off 10.7 per cent while Sears, 
Roebuck reported a drop of 5.2 per 
cent. Income is indicated to have 
experienced a considerably sharper 
decline. Interim reports of Montgom- 


‘ery Ward for the nine months to 


October 31, 1949 revealed net profits 
equal to $4.29 per share as against 
$7.71 for the same period a year 
earlier. Sears, Roebuck, which re- 
ports semi-annually, showed earnings 
of $1.40 per share for the 24 weeks 
ended July 16 vs. $2.18 in the com- 
parable period of 1948. 

Annual statements, not yet re- 
leased, will reveal an appreciable con- 
traction in earnings from 1948-49 
levels. However, analysis of monthly 
figures justifies encouragement as to 
the current position of the mail order 
group. During the first six months 
of the last fiscal year, sales of Mont- 





Montgomery Ward 

*Sales *Earned 

(Mil- Per Divi- 

lions) Share dends Price Range 
1929. $267.3 $2.60  $2.621%2 1567%—42% 
1932. 176.5 D159 None 164— 3% 
1937. 414.1 3.41 4.90 69 —30 
1938. 414.0 3.50 1.50 5414—25 
1939. 474.9 4.91 1.25 573%4A—40% 
1940. 515.9 4.14 2.75 56 —31% 
1941. 632.7 4.01 2.00 3914—24% 
1942. 635.0 3.65 2.00 3444—23% 
1943. 595.9 3.69 2.00 50 —33% 
1944. 621.0 3.81 2.00 537%A—41% 
1945. 6548 4.13 2.00 76 —47% 
1946. 974.3 6.29 2.00 104%—57% 
1947 . 1,158.7 8.86 3.00 6454—49 
1948.1,212.0 10.28 3.00 65 —47% 
Nine months ended October 31: 
1948. $965.8 $7.71 vo ee ee 
1949. 841.3 4.29 a$3.00 a593%4,—47% 





*1929, calendar year; 1932, 13 months ended 
January 31, 1933; thereafter, fiscal years ended 
January 31 of following year. a—Full year. 
D—Deficit. 
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gomery Ward were 13.1 per cent be- 
low 1948 levels and Sears’ dollar vol- 
ume was down 6.5 per cent. In the 
final half of the year, Ward’s gross 
was off 7.7 per cent and Sears’ sales 
for the 28 weeks to January 31, 1950, 
were only 4.4 per cent below those 
shown a year earlier. 

Poor performance in the initial 
months of the 1949-50 fiscal period 
was due in part to problems in the 
mail order segments of these enter- 
prises. Mail business was adversely 
affected by the downtrend in prices 
which rendered catalogue prices of 
many items obsolete, hurting the vol- 
ume of this portion of the business. 
With more stable prices prevailing 
in the latter part of the year, mail 
trade returned to a more nearly nor- 
mal status, permitting both concerns 
to make better showings. 

The trend toward lower prices is 
still continuing. However, the pres- 
ent adjustment is orderly and is not 
expected to have an adverse effect 
on sales. Sears’ new catalogue, 
which was distributed in January, 
showed average price cuts of seven 
per cent with larger cuts in many 
soft goods. Montgomery Ward’s 
catalogue, issued in mid-February, 
featured similar reductions. With 
new quotations averaging somewhat 
less than a year ago, lower dollar 
sales during the first half of 1950 
are a reasonable expectation. How- 
ever, wider total operating margins, 
reflecting better control over expenses 
and absence of an unusually large 
number of markdowns should permit 
mail order divisions to turn in better 
performances in the current period 
than last year. 

Better price stability will also bene- 
fit the extensive department store 
chains owned by these mail order 
leaders. Both Sears and Ward now 
have more than 630 stores each, 
ranking them as the largest depart- 
ment store owners in the United 
States. Trade of these units accounts 


fur approximately two-thirds of tota 
annual volume; thus the stakes of 
Ward and Sears in this field are ex- 
tremely important. 

Dollar volume of department stores 
also declined in 1949, with appreci- 
able price adjustments during the 
first half of the year causing a con- 
siderable contraction in income. Op- 
erating results improved in the latter 
six months of the year, aiding full 
year reports—a pattern similar to that 
shown in the mail order field. 

The improvement in both of the 
major fields of operation of Ward 
and Sears in the latter half of the 
year has shown itself in pronounced 
betterment of recent comparative 
sales data. Ward’s October gross 
was 14.4 per cent lower than for the 
same month of 1948. In November 
the gap narrowed to 7.3 per cent and 
December sales were only 0.4 per 
cent below those of a year earlier. 
January figures interrupted the up- 
trend, sales for the first weeks of 
1950 dropping 7.8 per cent under 
1949 totals; however, the January 
report was far better than any show- 
ing in the first six months of 1949. 

Sears has done even better. Octo- 
ber sales were 8.6 per cent below 
1948, but November gross fell only 
6.1 per cent short of the same 1948 
months and December and Janu- 
ary revenues were 1.2 per cent and 
1.4 per cent ahead of year-earlier re- 
sults. 

These statistics show a definite re- 
versal in the sales downtrend which 
Please turn to page 22 





Sears, Roebuck 
*Sales *Earned 


(Mil- Per Divi- 
lions) Share dends 


1929. $403.5 $1.65 


Price Range 


$0.62%4 45%4—20 


1932. 271.1 D0.13 0.314 9%— 2% 
1937. 537.2 1.39 1.37% 2454—12% 


1938. 501.7 1.05 
1939. 617.4 1.65 
1940. 704.3 1.58 
1941. 915.1 1.59 


137% 20 —11% 
106% 2134-15 
106% 22° —18% 
1.06% 1934123 
1554 


1942. 867.5 146 1.06% —10% 
1943. 851.5 1.45 1.06% 225%—14% 
1944. 9888 146 1.06% 26%—21 

1945 .1,045:3 1.52 1.06% 40 —24% 
1946.1,612.6 4.24 1.75 495%4—35% 
1947.1,9815 456 1.75 40%4,—30% 
1948 .2,296.0 580 2.25 4344—31% 


24 weeks ended July 16: 


1948. $963.1 $2.18 .... 
1949. 901.6 1.40 a$2.25 


a444—33% 





*1929, calendar year; 1932, 13 months ended 
i > seen re, fiscal years ended 
anuary of followin ear. a—Full i 
D—Deficit. Bi: ‘ie 
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€ 
Merrill In 1940 when Merrill 
Had Lynch merged with E. 
ei A. Pierce & Cassatt, 
Vision 


Charles E. Merrill had a 
vision that an intelligent publicity 
program could help sell the securities 
market to Main Street, U. S. A., 
just as readily as effective promotion 
of national products helped increase 
consumer sales. To what extent Mer- 
rill’s theory has paid off can be real- 
ized immediately when one reads the 
latest annual financial statement of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, whose vast public following 
makes it the largest brokerage firm 
in the world. Incidentally, this is the 
only brokerage house to issue such 
a report. 

For an idea of the tremendous size 
of the organization consider that 
merely opening the doors for business 
each day involves an operating cost 
approximating $70,000. The com- 
pany did 9.3 per cent of the total 
round lot business on the New York 
Stock Exchange in 1949, and _ in- 
creased its share of the odd lot busi- 
ness to 13.7 per cent from 12.9 per 
cent the year before. 

The most graphic picture of what 
has been accomplished by Merrill to- 
ward educating the public in the value 
of investing in securities is not to be 
found in the cold statistics shown in 
the report, but is to be witnessed 
when one observes the human touch 
that has been built up by the firm in 
its dealings with clients.. There are 
no mysteries about Wall Street when 
Charles Merrill’s firm speaks to its 
customers. 

‘The work of educating the public 
in the value of investing in sound 
stocks, in Mr. Merrill’s viewpoint, 
has been very much neglected by the 
members of the brokerage fraternity. 
He complains that the large majority 
of the people in the securities busi- 
ness “haven’t lifted a finger to help 
in the public education job that must 
be done.” 
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But it can be said that this far- 
sighted individualist and his associ- 
ates in the firm often referred to as 
“We the People” have performed a 
most creditable job in the direction 
of educating the public about invest- 
ments. 


Elephant The Administration is 
On Our harassed over the prob- 

lem of what to do with 
Neck 


surplus crops which it 
has accumulated. Simply to throw 
these on the open market would dis- 
rupt the entire commodity price 
structure—and another alternative, to 
pass them out among the needy, also 
presents its complications. 

At the present time, it is estimated, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
has about $3.3 billion of taxpayers’ 
money tied up in surplus crops—and 
it is asking Congress for an additional 
$2 billion of borrowing authority to 
take care of anticipated crop surpluses 
from 1950-51 harvestings. 

Here is a graphic illustration of 
the manner in which an ill-conceived 
Government welfare program is 
draining billions of dollars of our na- 
tional wealth from taxpayers. Even the 
Secretary of Agriculture has recog- 
nized the fallacy of our present surplus 
commodity program, and he has of- 
fered a substitute method in his Bran- 
nan Plan. Under his scheme, farm 
prices would be permitted to reach 
their own market levels, but farmers 
would be compensated by the Govern- 
ment through a direct cash subsidy 
which would raise the return from 


their products to such levels as may | 


be deemed adequate by Admirfistra- 
tion bureaucrats. 

The Brannan Plan, however, is 
even more undesirable than the pres- 
ent system. Under either program, 


Page 


the taxpaying public must stand a 
loss. It appears, therefore, that it is 
going to be a most difficult job to get 
rid of the elephantine farm burden 
which we now bear. No matter what 
specific form the subsidy takes, some- 
body must pay for it—and that some- 
body is our old friend, John Q. Pub- 
lic. 


Support Chairman Harry A. Mc- 
Frear Donald of the Securities 
Bill and Exchange Commis- 


sion and many other in- 
dividuals have given their approval 
to a bill offered by Senator Frear of 
Delaware which would require all 
corporations with assets of $3 million 
or more, and more than 300 stock- 
holders, to register with the SEC and 
to comply with its rules regarding 
financial statements and proxies, 

Many corporations in this category 
have shares“traded in the over-the- 
counter market and are able to es- 
cape the jurisdiction of the SEC, 
with the result that they have a de- 
cided advantage over corporations 
whose securities are registered. 

Such favoritism should not have 
been permitted even when the SEC 
was first established for the protec- 
tion of investors, and certainly it is 
now time that these currently exempt 
corporations be made to register and 
report. Any investor in a corpora- 
tion with more than 300 shareholders 
should be offered the same degree of 
protection and receive the same 
amount of public information as the 
investor in a larger corporation, now 
required to register. 

While the Frear Bill has met with 
some objections, much of it stems 
from Cyrus Eaton, the Cleveland 
broker who has been feuding with the 
SEC ever since the Kaiser-Frazer 
stock sale fiasco; the weight of pub- 
lic. opinion, however, and especially 
of Wall Street, is in favor of the 
measure because it will bring added 
protection to investors. 
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Glidden Yields 


Nearly Seven 


Per Cent 


Two dollar dividend total indicated for this year 
exceeds 1949 payments, reflecting management's 
confidence in the future of this expanding enterprise 


n the past three decades, Glidden 

Company has grown from a rela- 
tively small varnish marker to a na- 
tion-wide enterprise whose merchan- 
dise ranges from mayonnaise to 
powdered iron, and turpentine to sex 
hormones. While at first glance, the 
list of Glidden products—of which 
there are hundreds—appears to be the 
result of patternless expansion that 
has created a hodge-podge of manu- 
facturing units and products, the fact 
is that the organization has been built 
up in a careful and logical manner, 
each unit complementing another seg- 
ment of Glidden’s business. 


Five Divisions 


Functional diversification has been 
the guiding principle in the creation 
of the five main divisions of Glidden: 
(1) paint and varnish, (2) foods, 
(3) chemicals, metals and mining, 
(4) soya products and stock feeds 
and (5) naval stores. Roughly 50 
per cent of Glidden’s annual gross 
income comes from food; paint pro- 
vides about 25 per cent of total sales, 
vegetable oils 15 per cent, chemicals 
and pigments, seven per cent and 
naval stores, three per cent. 

The basic outline of Glidden’s 
growth is revealed in the manufac- 
ture of paint and its primary ingredi- 
ents—linseed oil, lead and zinc. In 
order to make most efficient use of its 
linseed oil manufacturing facilities, 
Glidden entered the food business. To 
obtain a constant supply of zinc, the 
company went into the mining field; 
and to assure its position in the lead 
market, patents for the most efficient 
method of producing white lead were 
purchased. Chemical manufacturing 
was begun so that the company could 
become self-sufficient in paint coloring 
materials and to create uses for waste 
products of other branches of the busi- 
ness. A naval stores unit was started 
so that outside sources of turpentine 
and rosin would not be needed. 

The recent pattern of expanding 
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earning power caused by Glidden’s 
growth is shown in the accompanying 
tabulation. Sales rose from $14 mil- 
lion in 1921 to $38 million in 1929. 
The following decade was marked by 
slower growth, revenues advancing to 
only $47 million annually by 1939, but 
in the past ten years sales have more 
than trebled, rising to $160 million 
for the year ended November 1, 1949. 
Profits have shown a marked up- 
trend in these three decades despite 
the steadily increasing tax load. In- 
come in each of the past four years 
has exceeded 1929 profits by more 
than 60 per cent and dividends are 
double those paid 20 years ago. 
While the long term trend of oper- 
ations has been upward, temporary 
setbacks have periodically interrupted 
improvement in Glidden’s results. 
Last year, difficulties in the food divi- 
sion arising from falling commodity 
prices caused profits to slip appreci- 
ably from year earlier levels. 
Between November 1, 1948 and 
November 1, 1949 prices for cotton- 
seed oil fell from 20.5 cents per pound 
to 9.75 cents per pound, linseed oil 
dropped from 27.5 to 17.5 cents, flax- 
seed slumped from $6 per bushel to 





Glidden Company 





*Earned 

*Sales Per Divi- -Price Range 

Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 

1929. $38.3 $1.79 a$1.00 32 —13 
1932. 22.3 0.03 None 5%— 1% 
1937. 54.1 1.31 1.30 25%— 9% 
1938. 44.1 D0.14 0.25 14%4— 6% 

1939. 47.8 0.85 0.25 12%—7 
1940. 50.2 0.78 0.50 9%— 5% 
1941. 689 1.54 0.75 8%K%— 5% 

1942. 81.7 0.85 0.40 8 —6 
1943. 97.1 0.94 0.45 11%— 7% 
1944. 111.9 1.01 0.45 12%— 9% 
1945. 111.0 1.06 0.60 1914—12% 
1946. 122.4 2.97 1.00 28%4—18% 

1947. 185.7 7.00 1.10 26%—17 
1948. 202.3 5.04 1.90 28 .—19% 
1949. 160.1 3.23 b1.60 253%4—17% 
*_Fiscal years ended October 31. a—Plus 


one-half per cent in stock. 


b—Plus two per cent 
in stock. D—Deficit. 


$3.95 and soybeans dipped from $2.48 
to $2.14. Such declines caused dol- 
lar sales of the company to fall 20 
per cent from 1948 levels although 
unit volume was down no more than 
five per cent. Earnings, subject to 
the pressure of steadily dwindling in- 
ventory values, recedéd 36 per cent. 
Net would have fallen even further 
except for Glidden’s use of the LIFO 
method of inventory accounting. 

With commodity prices at much 
lower levels and the vegetable oils 
market indicating considerably great- 
er stability than it showed last year, 
a repetition of Glidden’s inventory 
problems seems unlikely. Economies 
in operations and further expansion 
of facilities lend encouragement to the 
belief that current year income will 
rebound from 1949’s showing. 

In the past 12 months, a $3.5 mil- 
lion soybean processing plant and 
storage silos at Indianapolis, a mar- 
garine plant in Macon, Ga., a soy- 
bean extraction plant at Chicago and 
a margarine distribution plant at 
Cambridge, Mass., have been added 
to the company’s facilities. 


New Products 


New product development is pro- 
ceeding at an excellent rate. Spred 
Satin, a new washable wall paint, has 
recently been introduced. Cubond, 
copper in paste form for brazing op- 
erations, has been made available to 
metal trades. The food division has 
perfected Durkee Grade AA Mar- 
garine and research work in the de- 
velopment of cortical hormones is 
proceeding rapidly. The company 
hopes to be able to produce cortisone 
and its allied compounds in quantity 
before the end of 1950. 

All these recent reports support 
the conclusion that the company is 
still growing and that further gains 
can be expected in the coming years. 
Glidden’s financial position is good; 
current assets on October 31 stood at 
$47.8 million, 2.7 times larger than 
current liabilities. No debt is out- 
standing, the sole security issue other 
than 1.8 million shares of common 
stock being 200,000 shares of 4% 
per cent preferred stock. Dividends 
are currently at a $2 annual rate 
(40 cents quarterly plus a 40-cent 
extra), providing a yield of 6.7 per 
cent at recent quotations of 30. 

Present prices for the stock are 
historically high, but the equity has 
merit as a businessman’s commitment 
for long term growth. 
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Highlights of the 38th Annual Report of 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


The activities of Commercial Credit Company are carried on in three main divisions, consisting 
of Finance Companies, Insurance Companies and Manufacturing Companies. Consolidated net income 
from current operations of the Company for 1949 were the largest in the history of the Company. 





Consolidated Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1949 























ASSETS LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
CURRENT ASSETS: CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Cash in banks and on hand...............00.- $ 56,941,498.76 Notes Payable—Unsecured Shore Term.......++ $285,774,500.00 
Marketable Securities: Accounts Payable and Accruals........... wba 26,013,770.48 
U. S. Government Obligations............... $ 59,769,843.70 Reserve for Federal Income Tax....... <oaseuns 15,485,842.83 
Other Marketable Securities..........+...65. 9,585,507.28 Funds Held under Surety Agreements. .......+++ 393,617.53 
$ 69,355,350.98 Reserves—Customers Loss Reserves and other... 13,852,003.54 
Less Reserves. ..........++seseeessevees 44,005.54 69,311,345.44 Total Current Liabilities..........0.0 $341,519,734.38 
Accounts and Notes Receivable: 
Motor and Industrial Retail and ‘‘F.H.A."’... — $395,705,538.56 UNEARNED PREMIUMS—“INSURANCE COMPANIES” 32,331,524.30 
Motor and Industrial Wholesale............. 85,578,138.07 
Open Accounts, Notes, Mortgages and RESERVES FOR: 
tgs, SO Ua ali a pipetted Losses and Loss Expense—"Insurance Companies’ $ 10,813,411.49 
ire er: . . 
npaanthannener tle ee veseee __1,701,287.26  12,514,698.7 
Sundry Accounts and Notes..............+-- 1,660,512.99 ne Sen ee ee — LS so 
ERs an a Roe ye ae $550,740,764.70 UNSECURED NOTES: 
Less Reserves for 
RSnparnad Income... i oidscacescieeecd. $ 23,973,852.90 ene See —_ op a pteee: 
L rt an Recejvabl er Notes, 2-3/4% due serially 1953/1957.........: 41,500,000.00 
asses on Accounts and Notes Receivable __8,445,628.89 Maen: TOD. 5 wiedsScabsceseoracea 50,000,000.00 — 126,500,000.00 
$ 32,419,681.79 518,321,082.91 
Other Current Assets: SUBORDINATED UNSECURED NOTES; 
Trade Receivables—"‘ Manufacturing Dintet, Soe GE INET. co asivgdascchesccdes se+e«  $ 25,000,000.00 
Companies”. ...............sseeeeeseeeeees $ 3,650,277.18 Notes, 3.95% due 1964.".....c.ccccsccvccceess 23,000,000.00 48,000,000.00 
Inventories—‘*Manufacturing Companies’’.... 6,576,346.03 Yo np ey 
Claims against U. S. and Canadian MINORITY INTERESTS IN SUBSIDIARIES. ..... 189,212.84 
Governments—Taxes, etc..........0-eseeees 2,129,616.03 
Premiums and other Receivables............. 2,391,560.25 14,747,799.49 CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Total Current Assets .........0cee00: ‘ $659,321,726.60 Preferred Stock—$100 par value 
FIXED AND OTHER ASSETS: Authorized 500,000 shares 
Land, Buildi Equi Issued and outstanding 249,842 shares.-....... $ 24,984,200.00 
dr ttith.26 “ran sacred Common Stock—$10 par value 
Manufacturing Companies”’...........0.0.00+ $ 6,213,478.49 Authorized 3,000,000 shares 
ho Dba ($1,075,749.63) A anal tinea sais Issued and Outstanding 1,841,749) shares... 18,417,495.00 
epossessions ($397,944.90) and Other......... La ° ae CARRE EB 6 oss Senccccnesescnanas Naseer . 17,844,475.61 
DEFERRED CHARGES (Prepaid Interest, Expenses, etc.) 1,772,452.00 Earned Surplus............ Sedeecsweneesecess 46,624,149.82  107,870,320.43 
$668,925,490.70 $668,925,490.70 
A Few Facts, as of December 31, 1949 and 1948 
CONSOLIDATED OPERATIONS 1949 1948 NET INCOME 1949 1948 
Gross Finance Receivables Acquired............. $ 1,971,773,386 $ 1,767,992,887 Finance Companies. ..........sessseees eaceeeston OD 9,157,253 $ 6,731,303 
Gross Insurance Premiums, Prior to Reinsurance. . 50,735,007 37,362,657 Ensuratice GOMPRNGES..«....'....5.000Veceecnesescecds 5,486,049 3,691,270 
Net Sales of Manufacturing Companies........... 76,106,064 90,440,269 Manufacturing Companies...........+ beet ewames 3,127,415 6,240,875 
Gross Income..........6-++sseeeeeeeeeerereeees 93,303,381 83,410,751 Net Income from Current Operations. .........+++ $ 17,770,717 $ 16,663,448 
United States and Canadian Income Taxes........ 13,035,003 12,547,557 Non-Recurring Credit from Reserve for 
Salaries, Wages, Commissions... ....5......0%0+6 39,894,856 38,607,700 Contingencies, Accumulated since 1939.......+++ é 4,500,000 
Number of Employes: Net Income Credited to Earned Surplus........... $ 17,770,717 $ 21,163,448 
Finance Companies pak ce na canthchwwnbbee ewe el >. 4,879 4,183 Net Income per Share on Common Stock: 
Insurance Companies. Fete eeee ease seeneegens ° 1,426 1,287 Credited to Earned Cabs 40. sas wes $9.16 $11.00 
Manufacturing Companies. ..........ssseseees 5,291 5,675 Non-Recurring Reserve for Contingencies: .....+ 2.44 
BOR ss. seconde uxcesoasas skceeaaneenl 11,596 11,145 From Current Operations.........ssseesseeees $9.16 $8.56 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Longer range market outlook continues satisfactory 


and investment policies should be shaped accord- 


It has been nearly three weeks since the indus- 
trial stock price average made its recovery high, 
and since then the market has been fluctuating 
within a relatively narrow range. Trading volume 
has averaged well over a million shares a day, 
which is fairly large when compared with the ac- 
tivity of some months ago. Of course, recent back- 
ground has been none too propitious, with the coal 
strike slowly strangling important sections of the 
country’s economy. But the market has been able 
to stage important advances in the face of previous 
serious strikes, and its general pattern of the past 
several weeks suggests that a temporary period of 
price readjustment may be in the making. 


Although scheduled steel making activity this 
week is off only half a point from the week pre- 
vious, and still is at a comparatively high level, 
around 88 per cent, the industry is much nearer 
drastic cut-backs than those figures would suggest. 
Unless there is an early resumption of the flow of 
coal supplies, sharp curtailment of operations is 
‘imminent and will be felt almost immediately by 
numerous steel-consuming industries because steel 
inventories already are low as a result of last year’s 
steel strike. But loss of production at the present 
time will, of course, help later on to prolong the 
period of high activity. 


Public utility companies here and there have 
had to curtail the use of electricity because of 
dwindling coal piles, and this is likely to be re- 
flected in some of the earnings figures. But this is 
a situation that is purely temporary, and has not 
prevented utility stocks from making new highs 
during the week. In fact, Tuesday’s close of 42.87 
is the highest level for the utility average since 
1946 (43.74), and except for the latter peak the 
group stands at its highest since 1931. Although 
in the utility group yields are not so generous as 
the returns offered by numerous good quality in- 
dustrial shares, and price-earnings ratios are more 
nearly normal, utility issues by and large continue 
to occupy an attractive position both from the view- 
point of income and for growth over the longer 
term. 
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ingly. Utilities have out-performed rest of market 


Du Pont, National Steel and American Cyana- 
mid are among the latest important companies to 
join the parade of dividend increases, giving 
further support to the opinion that aggregate dis- 
bursements this year will make a very good com- 
parison with 1949 totals despite the expectation of 
somewhat smaller corporate earnings. That there 
is adequate basis for a larger dividend total this 
year is indicated by the fact that last year’s dis- 
bursements amounted to only about half of the 
amount earned. 


A recent study by the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany points out that over the past 50 years divi- 
dend-paying common stocks have sold on the aver- 
age at 17 times their dividends. The ratio has 
usually exceeded 15 times and quite frequently has 
been above 20 times. In January of this year the 
ratio stood at 1514 times, indicating not only that 
stocks still are reasonably priced, but that in rela- 
tion to dividends that are being earned by wide 
margins they are cheap by historical standards. 


In the meanwhile, demand for investment 
quality common stocks can be expected to increase 
from several important directions, over the coming 
years. Developments at the recent American Bank- 
ers Association indicated a growing pressure by 
trust account managers to invest in common stocks. 
And the rate at which industrial pension plans are 
being set up suggests these, too, will become a sig- 
nificant factor, with some observers estimating that 
even as early as next year, funds available for 
investment for such purposes will rise to an annual 
rate of more than $1.5 billion. 


Whatever the near term market pattern, pros- 
pects over the longer range continue to be distinctly 
favorable. Marginal enterprises are not likely to 
fare well in the period of increasing competition 
that seems ahead, but advantageously situated com- 
panies should continue to show substantial earning 
power and pay liberal dividends, and the discrimi- 
nating investor will find such stocks offer numerous 


attractive buying opportunities. 
Written February 23, 1950; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Truck Competition 


Mack Trucks recently reported a deficit equal to 
about $2.66 per share for last year (even after a 
large tax credit) vs. earnings of $1.56 for 1948, 
pointing up the fact that competition in the truck 
manufacturing field has become extremely keen, 
with the smaller independent companies doing con- 
siderably worse than the leaders. Although total 
unit truck sales last year dropped only about 17 
per cent, the declines varied widely among indi- 
vidual companies. As a group, the Big Three— 
General Motors, Ford and Chrysler—experienced a 
drop of less than ten per cent. But for nearly all 
other companies in the field, much wider declines 
were the rule. 

Mack’s indicated unit sales—based on figures 
from Ward’s Reports—were off 22 per cent, 
White’s, 30 per cent, and International Harvester’s 
33 per cent. For Federal, the drop reached 51 per 
cent, Diamond T, 56 per cent and Reo, 68 per cent. 

For a number of companies, 1949 production 
was sharply under even that for 1938, the indus- 
try’s smallest year in the prewar 1936-1941 period. 
Federal, for instance, last year produced only about 
1,650 units, vs. 3.400 in 1938; Diamond T, 5,550 
vs. 8,500; Reo, 3,600 vs. 7,900. 


Steel Expands Further 


Last year the steel industry spent an additional 
$510 million in its postwar expansion and improve- 
ment of facilities, bringing the total outlays for 
such purposes since the war’s end to more than 
$1.9 billion. The expenditures for 1949 were the 
second largest for any year in steel history, ex- 
ceeded only by 1948’s $583 million. Current plans 
call for $468 million to be invested in new plant 
during 1950, eight per cent under 1949 but well 
above the rate estimated for all industries. Plant 
expansion for the nation’s business as a whole is 
expected to be some 20 per cent smaller than it 
was last year. Based on these projections, it seems 
almost a certainty that steel capacity will exceed 
the 100 million ton level some time this year. 


Soap Sales Drop 


Sales of hard soap declined approximately five 
per cent in physical volume and 23 per cent in 
dollar totals last year. Corporations comprising 
about 80 per cent of the industry report to the 
Association of American Soap & Glycerin Pro- 
ducers, and showed a drop in sales of hard soaps 
from $576.5 million in 1948 to $441 million in 
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1949. In addition, some 712.5 million pounds of 
detergents were produced in 1949 having a value 
of $145.1 million. The synthetic soap industry has 
grown rapidly in the postwar years and now is an 
important factor as indicated by the comparison of 
dollar sales of all types of soaps. Production figures 
were revealed last year for the first time and com- 
parative data have not been computed. 


Brisk Paper Demand 
The demand for paper, which rebounded in Au- 


gust and September and has been increasing fairly 
steadily since, has recently raised the output ratio 
to 101 per cent of theoretical mill capacity over a 
five-week period. During the week of January 14 
the ratio jumped to 100.4 and it continued at or 
near that level until the week ended February 11 
when it reached 102.1 per cent. Including the first 
week of this year, when operations were at 94.3 
per cent of capacity, the ratio for the first six weeks 
stands at 99.7 per cent vs. 93.5 per cent one year 
ago. 

The current level, actually, is the highest since 
April and May of 1948. Reflecting improved busi- 
ness sentiment as well as greater shipments of fin- 
ished goods, paperboard also has been doing nicely. 
Demand in recent weeks has been at around 92 
per cent of capacity vs. 89 per cent one year ago. 
Prices, although lower than last year, are firm, and 
paper company shares have been prominent in the 
recent market advance with little or no recession 
in product demand foreseen for the coming weeks. 


Home Building Starts 


At the highest January level on record, work was 
started last month on about 80,000 non-farm dwell- 
ing units against an estimated 79,000 in December 
1949, 50,000 in January 1949, and 53,500 in Janu- 
ary 1948. Unusually mild weather in most areas 
kept the frost out of the ground and favored out- 
door work. As a result, January was the seventh 
consecutive month in which home building showed 
an increase over the corresponding month of the 
previous year. A high level of lumber orders and 
shipments indicates that building activity is con- 
tinuing at a good rate this month. During the week 
ended February 11, shipments were 16.5 per cent 
above production, new orders 40 per cent above. 


Wholesale Drug Sales 


Sales of drug wholesalers reached an all-time 
high at $1.6 billion, up a small fraction ($4 mil- 
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lion) over 1948. While sales toward the year-end 
receded somewhat, December totals were four per 
cent in excess of December 1948, Wholesalers man- 
aged to reduce inventories to $198 million at the 
year end, compared with $206 million at the end 
of 1948. Subsequent industry reports indicate that 
sales again are expanding, thanks in part to the 
introduction of new drugs and proprietaries. 


Copper Shipments Rise 

Domestic shipments of copper continued their 
uptrend in January, forcing producers to dig again 
into stocks to meet the heavy demand which de- 
veloped several months ago. Production has in- 
creased right along but not enough to close the 
gap between supply and demand. January ship- 
ments totaled 111,668 tons, compared with 107,662 
tons in December and 94,070 in January 1949. Pro- 
duction of refined copper for January (95,229 tons) 
was about even with the preceding month. Stocks 
of refined in producers’ hands were cut for the fifth 
successive month, declining 14,957 tons in January 
to 101,070 tons at the end of the month. 


Lead Production Up 

Output of lead by American mines rose three per 
cent in 1949 to 404,032 tons as compared with 
390,476 tons in 1948. High prices in the early 
part of the year prompted increased mining activ- 
ity which boosted production to its highest annual 
total since 1944. Although prices have dropped 
appreciably since the third quarter of last year, 
demand has remained good. January shipments 
exceeded the 1949 average by 3,000 tons and sales 
for shipment in the first half of February were only 
9,000 tons under the January total. Mild weather 
this winter over much of the country has kept auto 
storage battery sales at low levels. But subnormal 
demands for the metal from this source have been 
offset by needs in other directions. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


Radio Corporation has added air conditioning 
equipment to its line of products which will be dis- 
tributed to independent dealers. 

Canada Dry had sales of $14.9 million for the 
December quarter vs. $13.6 million a year before 

Kennecott Copper’s new electrolytic copper re- 
finery at Garfield, Utah, is more than 70 per cent 
completed. 

Standard Oil of California subsidiary plans to 
market this year a capsule for starting automobile 
engines in temperatures down to 40 degrees below 
zero. 

Borden has purchased the White Dairy Products 
Company, Raleigh, N. C. 

First National Stores’ nine months sales were 
$258.3 million vs. $267.6 million a year before. 


Other Corporate News 


Minneapolis-Honeywell stockholders meet March 
28 to vote on a 2-for-1 stock split. 

Emerson Electric had unfilled orders of $48 mil- 
lion December 31 vs. $45 million at 1948 year-end. 

General Fireproofing stockholders will vote on a 
2-for-1 stock split March 27. 

Symington-Gould has acquired the entire capital 
stock of Martin & Schwartz, Inc. for $2 million. 

Detroit Edison has arranged sale of $30 million 
3 per cent notes to insurance companies; funds to 
be used for 1950 construction program. 

United Carr-Fastener stockholders vote March 28 
on.a 2-for-1 stock split. 

Destruction by fire has temporarily halted pro- 
duction of latex at Dow Chemical’s Midland, 
Mich., plant; product is used in coating steel. 

Clinton Foods has acquired the citrus properties 
of L. Maxey, Inc. through an exchange of stock. 

International Harvester plans construction of a 
new $6.5 million engineering development plant at 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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ISSUES 





Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 


be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 





mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for 
the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only’ when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 


conservative investment purposes. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Government 2%s 


Rete GE sisectiesecassics 100 = 2.50% +Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 101 2.70 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 105 4.00 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 234s, 1970 101 2.70 103% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Seb Te: Kctutrcmmianenne 103 = 3.00 105 
Goodrich (B. F.) Ist 234s, 1965 103 2.50 102% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985 101 2.70 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 234s, 1970.. 103 2.55 103 





Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes 
and are reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963.. 101 4.46 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas lst mtge. 


OSE dnt endtukssacss 81 4,94 Not 
New Orleans Great Northern lst 

Pi Oe Shiinwheawawns 100 5.00 105 
New York Central ref. & imp. 

ii GES oso nkadncsnimages 63 7.14 110 
Northern Pacific Railway ref. & 

eS eee ee 87 5.17 110 
Southern Pacific 444s, 1969.... 96 4.69 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.. 132 5.30% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 109 5.50 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 105 4.76 Not 
Champion Paper & Fibre $4.50 


MG. ri eughisnddinas tecdvds 101 4.46 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 94 5.32 105 
Pub. Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 29 4.83 (1960) 
Radio Corp. $3.50 cum......... 76 4.61 100 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non- 

C. ccadevccdsdsncetaseuwess 39 5.13 50 


Stocks For Appreciation 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected by 
cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those below. The bulk of one’s security holdings 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 
“Common Stocks For Income” group. 

--Dividends— 
Paid So Far -—Earnings—+ Recent 
1949 1950 1948 1949 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $1.50 c$4.41 c$2.80 36 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 240 060 9.36 9.68 34 
eee 0.60 0.15 £1.31 £104 12 


Chesapeake & Ohio.... 3.00 ... 3.72 136 29 


Container Corporation:. 4.00 0.75 7.35 5.73 42 
Crown Cork & Seal.... 1.25 0.25 3.07 cl1.14 17 
Firestone Tire ........ 4.00 1.00 g13.34 2882 59 
General Motors ....... 8.00 1.50 7.22 cll22 76 
Glidden Company . 1.60 1.20 g5.04 23.23 30 
Kennecott Copper ..... 4.00 0.75 b4.46 b2.25 55 
Mathieson Chemical .. 2.12 5.61 6.00 53 


Tide Water Asso. Oil.. 1.60 0.40 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 2.00 0.50 
U. S. Steel 


c4.40 3.08 24 
c3.12 ¢2.80 23 
0.65 4.00 5.39 30 


b—Six months. c—Nine months. f—Years ended September 30. 
g—Years ended October 31. + Also 2% in stock. 


Common Stocks For Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 


———— Dividends —__ 
Paid 1940-1949 Paid 


Since Average 1949 1950 Price 
Adams-Millis ........ 1928 $2.65 $3.00 $0.50 42 
American Stores .... 1939 1.14 ifo 1.00 33 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 4.50 150 
Borden. Company .... 1899 1.92 2.70 0.60 51 


Consolidated Edison. 1885 1.70 1.60 0.40 30 
First National Stores.. 1926 2.75 3.50 2.00 70 


Freeport Sulphur .... 1927 2.37 4.00 13 «665 
General American : 

Transportation .... 1919 2.64 3.00 0.75 49 
General Electric .... 1899 1.59 2.00 100 46 
General Foods ...... 1922 =—-:1.87 225 0.75 49 
Kaess WS) FD) ccicac 1918 2.46 3.00 0.50 55 


Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.75 3.52 0.88 40 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 2.50 150 40 





Macy (R. H.) ...... 1927 =2.16 2.00 0.50 32 
* Also paid 5 per cent in stock. 
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So Far Recent 


a minor place should be accorded the “Stocks For Appre- 
ciation” type of shares. 


————_ Dividends —__ 
Paid 1940-1949 “Paid So Far Recent 
Since Average 1949 1950 Price 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 $1.96 $3.00 0.75 48 
Mid-Continent. Petrol. 1934 1.99 3.00 0.75 40 


Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 0.50 33 


Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.27 1.20 an; ae 
Pillsbury Mills ...... 1924 160 2.00 0.50 33 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.84 2.00 0.50 38 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1911 0.71 1.10 0.25 16 
Standard Oil of Calif. 1912 235 *4.00 *100 62 
Sterling Drug ....... 1902 1.82 2.25 0.50 38 
Texas Company ..... 1902 2.25 3.75 2.00 61 


Underwood Corp. ... 1911 2.43 3.50 0.75 42 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 6.00 ia Se 


United Biscuit ...... 1928 0.82 1.60 0.40 31 
United Fruit ........ 1899 §=2.03 4.00 2.00 58 
WENTOOR. = oscs<ccewes 1933 1.68 1.85 0.40 32 
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Official Washington approves of corporations shifting 


outlays from production to sales promotion—Excise 


tax opponents work together better than expected 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Boards of 
directors have been shifting company 
budgets and there will be more shifts 
this year. You catch the drift even 
in Washington where visiting busi- 
nessmen discuss only what they call 
“the broad public interest.” After the 
war, most of the money went to the 
production departments. Where else 
could it go? Now the sales managers 
are getting something to spend. 

The trend will be encouraged by 
Washington officialdom. Various 
economists will be writing articles on 
how important it is that people con- 
tinue to spend their money; in a 
roundabout way the articles will laud 
salesmanship, be it ever so irritating 
face-to-face. Maybe such articles, as 
they seep into the various publica- 
tions, will help to soften up board 
members. 

If the trend does become more pro- 
nounced, certain groups will profit: 
those whose customers are sales man- 
agers. The advertising budget, for 
instance, would rise in proportion to 
other things. That would probably 
be the major effect, dollarwise. There 
are also fringe gains—the concerns 
that sell record systems and sales- 
aids. The trend would not neces- 
sarily stick in the event of a reces- 
sion: in the ’thirties many companies, 
perhaps unwisely, cut their distribu- 
tion systems first. 


The industrial group seeking to 
get rid of all wartime excises is stick- 
ing together more loyally than people 
expected before the hearings started. 
Sensibly, the group decided before- 
hand what to throw to the wolves— 
notably tobacco and liquor, which 
never had a chance anyway. 


Rarely do changes in top man- 
agement of the Washington agencies 
produce anything visible to the out- 
sider. They induce some changes in 
the not quite top management ; titles 
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and room numbers are shuffled. 
McCabe’s succession to the Reserve 
Board chairmanship didn’t bring 
forth even that much. Everything, in 
appearance, is the same. There have 
been shifts in jobs, which, however, 
would probably have taken place any- 
way. 

But McCabe still operates some- 
what differently from Eccles. Eccles, 
probably unconsciously, exhibited 
know-how: these actions, obviously 
are the things to be done now. Mc- 
Cabe’s long suit is humility: “It’s 
pretty complicated, but I’d guess we 
ought to do so-and-so.” And, in fact, 
McCabe often polls the two hundred 
odd regional directors before he takes 
stands. He polled them, for instance, 
before ‘opposing the middle-class 
housing bill. 

Insofar as policy is concerned, there 
is no change at all that you can see. 
The Board members once more are 
afraid of inflation. So, any minute 
they may put on brakes comparable 
to those of the 1948 summer. At that 
time, there was a strong talk-cam- 
paign against too much building 
money, which actually tightened up 
the construction market. The same 
thing could happen again, although 
the Board hasn’t yet decided any- 
thing. 


Board members pride themselves 
most on the alertness of their organi- 
zation to business turns. They were 
the first to tighten up after the war; 
they were the first to relax in early 
1949. They’d like to make the record 
again. If there is a boom, they prob- 
ably will. People at other agencies 
are just as sharp. But there are 
others with whom they have to clear, 
which slows things up. 


Without a public announcement, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has set policy on the kinds of airports 
it will finance in different cities. 











Policy itself is described in “Com- 


munity Airport Requirements.” a 
CAA pamphlet. In appearance it’s 
a mere academic analysis. In fact. the 
Administration uses it, which makes 
CAA almost unique. Usually, fac- 
tors of policy are too personal to get 
into published analyses, which are put 
out for prestige, like the learned 1,000 
volume editions issued by commercial 
publishers. 

The CAA theory roughly is this: 
Plane travel is greatest in cities it 
calls “marigeting centers,” i.e., those 
making their livings mainly by buying 
and selling. Industrial cities, per 
contra, are the worst plane customers. 
Communities living on both factories 
and shops come in between. Natu- 
rally, plane travel also varies with 
population. Hence, in making a sur- 
vey or analysis of airport needs you 
take the three classifications for each 
size group. 

The largest airports with huge 
runways go to the major markets. 
These show the best records both on 
passenger fares and on long flights, 
as they quite obviously would. At the 
other extreme is the dinky factory 
town. Many have built large airports. 
CAA finds that the ’ports weren’t 
needed. They don’t break even and, 
so the analysts feel, probably never 
will. It may take a certain amount of 
courage to explain all this to cham- 
bers of commerce. 


The housing year started with a 
boom. Labor Department figures 
show that ground-breaking in Jan- 
uary was 60 per cent over last year. 
The weather may have had something 
to do with it on the east coast. Feb- 
ruary is also expected to prove way 
over 1949. The forecasters, many of 
them, had been looking for a down- 
turn. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 








Household Developments... 

A new clothes hanger will hold 
three pairs of trousers, a jacket and 
numerous ties and belts, all on a sin- 
gle unit trade-named the All-Pur- 
pose Space-Saver Garments Hanger 
—available in several colors, this 
multi-unit hanger can also serve as a 
rack for drying towels, stockings, etc. 
. . . Latest addition to the Tupper- 
ware line which is so popular with 
housewives is a 50-ounce canister 
made of non-breakable Bakelite for 
preparing and storing frozen orange 
juice, shaking cocktails and keeping 
vegetables fresh and crisp—featuring 
an air- and liquid-tight removable 
cover which also has an auxiliary 
pouring spout to make serving liquids 
easier, the canister is odorless and 
tasteless. . Thee Fresh’nd-Aire 
Company, a division of Cory Cor- 
poration, has unveiled a three-speed 
electric air circulator that has been 
styled to resemble a coffee or cock- 
tail table and is suitable for home, 
store or office use—the blade and mo- 
tor of this plastic covered model have 
been completely enclosed to protect 
against accidents; units are expected 
to be on display at retail stores before 
the warm weather puts in an appear- 
ance... . Ekco Products Company is 
marketing a home sterilizer for in- 
fant nursing bottles that can also 
double as a pressure cooker—it will 
handle six bottles at one time. 


Photography ... 

Should you be in the market for 
an electrically operated projection 
screen, you'll be interested in inquir- 
ing about the new line introduced by 
Radiant Manufacturing Corporation 
—available in 16 sizes ranging from 


6x8 feet to 20x20, Radiant Automatic 
screens feature lightweight metal 
cases and washable, flame-proof, mil- 
dew-proof Vyna-Flect screen fabric. 
... Note for the scientific-minded: A 
new autoradiographic process re- 
cently announced was made possible 
through the development of a special 
highly sensitive photographic plate by 
Eastman Kodak Company _ re- 
searchers—as a result, those study- 
ing the growth and deterioration of 
tissue may now accurately locate sin- 
gle body cells which have absorbed 
a radioactive isotope. . .. An Italian 
made 35-mm. camera with a number 
of unusual features and in the higher- 
priced bracket is now on the American 
market for the professional photogra- 
pher and serious-minded amateur— 
known as the Rectaflex, this precision 
camera provides a full image of the 
subject on a ground glass viewer, in- 
troduces the Duo-Prism focuser for 
achieving sharp ground glass focus, 
has a focal plane shutter (speeds from 
one second to. 1/1000th), incorpo- 
rates a built-in synchronizer, is avail- 
able with a variety of interchangeable 
lenses and has many other features. 
. . . Another recent 35-mm. import 
from Italy is the Condor I which has 
a coated 50-mm., £:3.5 Eliog lens, 
shutter speeds from one second to 
1/500th, built-in flash synchroniza- 
tion, coupled rangefinder, etc.—an 
unusual feature of this camera is the 
rangefinder, which can be adjusted 
for individual eyesight so that many 
persons who wear eyeglasses can dis- 
pense with them when viewing their 
subject. . . . Incidentally, both the 
Rectaflex and Condor I cameras are 
being distributed in this country by 
Director Products Corporation. 





CONFIDENTIAL 
SERVICE 
SINCE 1920 
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Plastics ... 

Now and then something appears 
on the market that is so simple we 
wonder why it hadn’t been developed 
long ago. That’s just the case with 
Tube Roll-Up, a cleverly fashioned 
yet exceedingly simple gadget to 
squeeze tooth paste or any other tube- 
packaged product from its container 
evenly and with a minimum of effort 
—weighing only a fraction of an 
ounce, this device is simple enough 
to be used by a four-year-old child 
and can be used over and over again. 
... Travelers will find the answer to 
their tooth-brush problem in_ the 
Pocket-Pak, a new product by 
Mavco, Inc., that closes up into a 
small plastic case (of ivory Lumarith 
plastic) which can be tucked in a 
pocket or purse—the case is venti- 
lated to enable quick drying and the 
toothbrush (available in four colors) 
is full size when opened. 


Random Notes... 
Good-will gesture: The New 
York Journal-American is lending 
former employes of the Sun who are 
still unemployed a helping hand by 
offering them the use of their classi- 
fied advertising columns without 
charge—the offer is even more com- 
mendable since it permits Sun men 
to use the space not only for employ- 
ment purposes but also for renting a 
room, selling a car or any other 
purpose that will help out in their 
present predicament. . . . Local deal- 
ers handling Continental Oil Com- 
pany products now carry the com- 
pany’s most recent development, 
Conoco Super Motor Oil, an auto- 
mobile lubricating oil that is said vir- 
tually to stop engine wear before it 
starts, thus assuring longer life for 
car motors—the new oil is the result 
of more than eight years of laboratory 
research, two years of winter testing 
and a 50,000-mile road test in blister- 
ing heat by both cars and trucks. 
—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning’ 
business questions, please enclose a self- 
addressed postcard—or a stamped envelope 
—and refer to the date of the issue ™ 
which you are interested. 
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New Issues Registered 


Vith SEC 


Gulf State Utilities: 350,000 shares of 
no par common stock. Competitive 
bidding. 

Kansas Gas and Electric Company: 
32011 shares of 444% preferred stock. 
(Offered February 7 at $110 per share.) 

Mississippi Power Company: $3,- 
00,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1980. Competitive bidding. 

Louisville Gas & Electric Company: 
101,297 shares of common stock. Terms 
to be filed by amendment. 

Gilchrist Company: $1,250,000 deben- 
wre 4s due 1965. (Offered February 9 
at 100%.) 

New Jersey Bell Telephone Company: 
$15,000,000 of debentures due 1990. 
Competitive bidding. 

Detroit Edison Company: $35,000,000 
of general and refunding mortgage 
bonds due 1985. Terms to be filed by 
amendment. - 


La Salle National Bank: 1,835 shares 


of capital stock. (Offered February 16 
at $73 per share.) 

Southern Union Gas Company: $18,- 
000,000 first mortgage 2%s due 1975 and 
30,000 shares of 434% preferred. (Of- 
fered February 17 at 102% and $104 per 
share respectively.) 


New Jersey Power & Light Company: 
20,000 shares of 4.05% preferred stock of 
$100 par value. (Offered February 17 at 
$101.25 per share.) 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
lay or more, or may be postponed. 


March 1: Beatrice Foods; General 
Time; Hamilton Manufacturing; Kittan- 
ning Telephone ; Louisville Gas & Electric; 
Miller-Wohl; A. O. Smith Corp.; L. S. 
Starrett Co.; U. S. Gypsum; U. S. Ply- 
wood; Victor Chemical Works ; West Penn 
Electric; West Penn Power; Woodley 
Petroleum, 

March 2: Celanese Corp.; Central IIli- 
nois Electric & Gas; Felt & Tarrant Man- 
ulacturing; General Telephone; T. J. Lip- 
ton, Inc.; Locke Steel Chain; New En- 
gland Electric System; Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph; Sterling Drug. 

March 3: American Bakeries; American 
Crystal Sugar; Borg-Warner ; Coca-Cola; 
Continental Baking; Electric Storage Bat- 
try; Froedtert Grain & Malting; General 
Tire & Rubber; Godchaux Sugars; Her- 
tules Motors; Mead Johnson & Co.; New 
England Power; Noblitt-Sparks; Pacific 
Gas & Electric;: Pierce Governor; Plough, 
ne.; Richman Bros.; Southern Advance 
Bag & Paper; Trico Products. 

March 6: Brillo Manufacturing; Halli- 
burton Oil Well Cementing; . Raytheon 
Manufacturing ; Sangamo Electric. 

March 7: Cannon Shoe; Cincinnati & 
Suburban Bell Telephone ; Columbia Brew- 
tries; Eastern Steamship Lines; Formica 
Co.; Harnischfeger Corp.; Holly Develop- 
ment; Houston Natural Gas; Kansas- 
Nebraska Natural Gas; McCaskey Regis- 
ter; Minnesota Power & Light; Mobile 
as Service; Portland Transit; Steel 
roducts Engineering; Stix, Baer & Ful- 








Sun Life of Canada Increases 
Dividends to Policyholders 





1949 was a good year for Sun Life. Organization in strong 
sition with nearly 50°% of entire assets invested in 


United States. Total benefits 


paid last year $114 million. 





With $18 million —a substantial in- 
crease over 1949 —allotted for policy- 
holders’ dividends to be paid during 
the current year, the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada enters its 
80th year of public service with a 
promising outlook for 1950. The Sun 
Life has been active in the United 
States for over half a century and today 
maintains branch office and agency 
service in 40 states from coast to coast. 
During the year just past, the total 
amount of life insurance which policy- 
holders purchased from the Sun Life 
exceeded $372 millions, continuing the 
unbroken record of selling more new 
life insurance r annum than any 
other Canadian fife company. Insurance 
in force with the Sun Life now 
amounts to $4,187,000,000, an all-time 
high. Total income of the Company in 
1949 was $238,000,000. 

The 79th Annual Report of the Sun 
Life of Canada just issued indicates the 
Company’s faith in the United States 
where more than 48% of its assets are 
invested and where $1,690,000,000 or 
40% of its total business is in force. 
Benefits paid to Sun Life policyholders 
and beneficiaries since ‘the Company’s 
first policy was issued in 1871 have 
now reached $2,240,000,000. Last year 
alone over $114,000,000 was paid out 
in benefits. 

At the Annual Meeting held at the 
Head Office of the Company, the Presi- 
dent, Arthur B. Wood, reviewed the re- 
markable progress of life insurance over 
the last 50 years. In 1900, with a popu- 
lation of 76 millions, the United States 
had life insurance in force of some $7 
billions, or about $90 per capita. Today 
the population has almost doubled but 
life insurance in force has risen to $215 
billions, or $1480 per head. The Sun 





Life’s own business has more than kept 
pace with this increase, today’s total in 
force of $4,187 millions comparing with 
only $53 millions in force at the begin- 
ning of the century. During these 50 
years, too, Sun Life policy provisions 
and privileges have been broadened, 
available options increased and many 
new benefits introduced. Even before 
1900 the Company was the first to in- 
troduce the “unconditional” policy, fol- 
lowing later with the popular Sun Life 
non-medical insurance plan. The Com- 
pany also issued the first Group Pen- 
sion policy written anywhere in North 
America, an epoch-marking event in 
the history of life insurance. 

One of the oustanding features of 
Sun Life operations during 1949 was 
the pronounced increase in the Com- 
panys Group business. Hundreds of 
thousands of office, factory and other 
employees in business and industry 
throughout North America are today 
protected by the generous terms of Sun 
Life Group imsurance and annuity 
plans. The Company’s experience and 
service in this particular field is unsur- 
passed. Today, the importance of 
Group insurance is recognized by all 
those concerned with the encourage- 
ment and maintenance of good rela- 
tions between management and labor, 
and the welfare and social security of 
the individual employee. 

The Sun Life story for 1949, includ- 
ing the President’s address as delivered 
at the Annual Meeting, is contained in 
the Report to Policyholders now on the 
press. Copies may be obtained on re- 
quest from any of the branch, group or 
mortgage offices of the Company in 
the United States, or from Sun Life 
of Canada, Transportation Building, 
Washington 6, D.C. 











TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
aa of 75 cents per share and an additional 
dividend of 50 cents per share on the Com- 

s capital stock, ble March 15, 

, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 27, 1950. 

RICHARD T. FLEMING, 
Secretary 














ler; Stone Container. 
MARCH 1, 1950 








Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. 
Curtain Fabrics 
DANIELSON, CONN. 


A dividend of {2%e¢ per share on the 
capital stock has been declared, payable 
March 15, 1950, to 


stockholders 
March 2, 1950. Checks will be mailed. 
H. H. RAPP, Treasurer 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 203 


A dividend of fifty cents per 

e and an extra dividend 
of one dollar per share on the 
capital stock of this Company 
have been declared payable 
April 14, 1950 to stockholders 


of record March 9, 1950. 
EMERY N. LEONARD 
Treasurer 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that divi- 
dends, in the respective amounts 
per share set out below. have 
been declared payable April 1, 
1950 to shareholders of record at 
the close of business, March l, 
1950, on the following outstanding 
shares of ABITIBI POWER & PAPER 
COMPANY, LIMITED: 


Preferred 37¥2c per share 
Common 50c per share 


By Order of the Board. 
L. B. Popham, Secretary 


Toronto, February 9, 1950 
43 
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The Board of Directors of 
The Davison Chemical Cor- 
poration has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of Thirty- 
seven and one-half cents 
($.3714) per share on its cap- 
ital stock, payable March 
31, 1950, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
March 10, 1950. 


M. C. Roop, Secretary 
Baltimore 3, Md. 


February16, 1950 








ha DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 











SUNRAY OIL 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Sunray Oil Corpo- 
ration has this date declared 25 cents per share 
as the regular quarterly cash dividend on the 
common stock of the Corporation, payable 
April 15, 1950, to common stockholders of 
record March 1, 1950 The regular quarterly 
dividends were also declared on the Corporation’s 
4% per cent Cumulative Preferred Stock, Series 
A, ($25 par value), amounting to 26-9/16 
cents per share, and at the rate-of 28% cents 
per share on the Corporation’s 414 per cent 
Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock, Series 
B, ($25 par value), and will be paid April 1, 
+g My preferred stockholders of record March 






W. D. FORSTER, Secretary 
February 11, 1950. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


a ee 








* CONTINENTAL 
» CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable April 1, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
March 15, 1950. Books will not clese. ; 

SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 














Mail Orders 





Concluded from page 11 
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characterized operations in most of 
1949. With more attractive merchan- 
dise values now available and the con- 
tinuance of a high level of consumer 
income, earnings should be good in 
the first half of 1950 barring pro- 
longed strikes in major industries. 

Further expansion of retail outlets 
is planned by both firms, suggesting 
the managements‘ confidence in the 
future. Sears’ program is expected 
te be considerably more extensive 
than Ward’s, with the latter likely to 
concentrate most of its efforts on the 
enlargement and modernization of 
presently existing units. The farm 
group is not being overlooked as a 
potential area for expanding sales, 
with many new farm stores having 
been opened by both companies. Mer- 
chandise lines are being broadened 
and increased emphasis is _ being 
placed on mail order business from 
city dwellers. 


Cheaper Issue 


Statistically, Montgomery Ward 
appears to be the cheaper issue. How- 
ever, Sears’ performance record for 
the past ‘decade has been far better 
than that of Ward and thus the mar- 
ket has placed a higher comparative 
value on the larger company. With- 
in recent weeks Sears has been quoted 
at its highest price for the past three 
years while Montgomery Ward is 
selling well below its highs of 1945- 
1948. Sears yields only 5.1 per cent 
vs. 5.3 per cent for Ward. Sears sells 
at 70 per cent above its working cap- 
ital value while Ward can be bought 
at a 12 per cent discount from work- 
ing capital. The market also is plac- 
ing a lower value on Ward’s earning 
power. The equity is available at 8.8 
times estimated profits for the year 
1949-50 as compared with the pre- 
vailing quotation for Sears at 11 
times estimated earnings. 

While these statistics are impres- 
sive, a review of management’s stew- 
ardship reveals a far different picture. 
In the 1946-48 period Sears’ annual 
property additions (at cost) aver- 
aged 581 per cent of the 1936-40 av- 
erage expenditures for the same pur- 





poses, while Ward’s were only 75 per 





cent of the 1936-40 period. Pre 
net income of Ward in 1948 was, 
400 per cent of the 1936-40 bag 
compared with 540 per cent for S¢ 
Sears has been able to boost its 
tributions to stockholders by 212 
cent over the average payment 
1936-40, as against a 170 per cent 
crease by Ward. 
Sears’ aggressiveness marks 










































company as the most promising 
the mail order issues. Although 
the most expensive from a statis 
point of view, the relatively small 
mium which must be paid in yie 
a sacrifice of 0.2 per cent in divid 
income—for the definitely supe 
growth characteristics seems to n 
the equity a more desirable long t 
holding than Ward. Both issues 
sound stocks but current anal 
favors Sears despite its present p 
which is historically high. 









































































Managerial Enterpris¢ 




















Concluded from page 10 




















printing equipment. Gillette Sa 
Razor took over the Toni perma 
wave in 1948, putting the compan 
an entirely new business. 
Glidden Company, paint and 
nish maker, also turns out 1 


stores, salad dressing, marga 
type metal and hormones. N¢ 


Electric, maker of Christmas lighi 
sets, after an unsatisfactory t 
refrigerator manufacturing, is mal 
a line of plastic toys and dolls, in 
dition to turning out the Estate 
Heatrola stoves and ranges. | 
nessee Corporation, organized 
operate copper mines in Tenne 
now has seven fertilizer plants 
four states, derives its principal 
enues from sales of sulphuric acid, 
turns out copper building mate 
ATF, the old American 
Founders, continues to manufac 
type and printing presses, but is 
tensively engaged in the manufa 
of glass and plastic table tops, 3 
recording electronic devices 
chromed steel dinette furniture. 
The list could be expanded a! 
indefinitely, but the instances § 
illustrate how management has ¢ 
onstrated the ability to add to eat! 
power through production of 1 
not associated with the industr) 
which the companies started life. 
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Street News 















he investment community is be- 
ginning to worry anew about one 
of the phenomena of the Wall Street 
of the 1920s that was thoroughly in- 
vestigated in the hearings preliminary 
to the Securities Act of 1933. In 
the very nature of things the Street 
must offer now and then a security 
issue so “hot” as to lend itself to 
free riding. And free riding leaves 
the suspicion that the firm handling 
subscriptions may be more interested 
in favoring its friends than in affect- 
ing a wide distribution of the issue. 
The free lists were made to look like 
something scandalous in the 1933 
hearings. Possibly they were scan- 
dalous, but so were many other prac- 
tices of the 1920s. 

Further arbitrary SEC rules are 
the last thing that the investment 
bankers and securities dealers of the 

ng@gcountry want. They realize that the 
gary best way to forestall any such inflex- 

N@ible rules is to strengthen their own 
igh code. That is why the National As- 
trv sociation of Securities Dealers’ top 
mall management at extraordinary meet- 
ing ings this week are taking up the mat- 
ite @ ter of “free riding“ and “hot issues.” 
_ [They are fearful that, if the matter 
zed 's not regulated by the NASD, the 
ineqg SEC will come up with a rule using 
nts the harsh word “fraudulent.” 
yal = The NASD will probably add to its 
cid code an understanding that: 
ate 1—No underwriter shall allot to 
| partners, employes, directors and em- 
facta Ployes—or to their immediate rela- 
- is tives—anything in excess of their 
fac Normal interest in the particular type 
sim Of security offered. , 

S 2—No underwriter or member of 
re. 2 dealer group shall sell the particu- 
alij™ lar security during the initial distribu- 
s gm tion period at prices in excess of the 
s dm Offering figure. 
all 
f if The first of a new generation of 
stray the House of Morgan started near 
fe. the bottom of the ladder in J. P. Mor- 
wom 822 & Company without fanfare. John 
P. Morgan II, son of Junius Spencer 


MARCH 1, 1950 
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Free riding on security issues again worries invest- 
ment dealers, who fear that SEC may make new rules 


Morgan, started as an assistant treas- 
urer. Most people in the banking 
business concede that he will rise rap- 
idly. His is the fourth generation of 
Morgans. Henry Sturgis Morgan, of 
Morgan Stanley & Company, the in- 
vestment banking firm, has sons who 
will soon be available to follow in 
their father’s footsteps. 


The most apt description of com- 
petitive bidding yet given by a Wall 
Street man is supplied by Francis T. 
Ward, a partner of Morgan Stanley 
& Company. He calls it “Russian 
Roulette.” If you win you lose if 
you stay in the game long enough. 


In the light of what happened tc 
people who bought Tucker stock as 
a speculation, it could be that the 
formula followed in the Playboy 
financing was the fairest of all. The 
Playboy stock distribution was to be 
effective only if a stated percentage of 
the stock should be subscribed and 
taken up. It wasn’t taken up, so the 
deal was cancelled. The same for- 
mula is being followed in the current 
offering of stock of an eastern race 
track. 


The Association of Stock Ex- 
change Firms is discussing with 
the experts an over-all pension plan 
to cover employes of all member 
houses. The plan has no relation to 
the Exchange’s own fund adminis- 
tered for the benefit of its employes. 
It is said that one of the obstacles is 
the partnership arrangement that is 
still a “must” in the conduct of New 
York Stock Exchange brokerage. 


Robert R. Young, chairman of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, and some 
years ago a Wall Street broker, is 
functioning as financial and technical 
adviser for Mexico’s national rail- 
ways. At long last, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment conceded that there is some- 
thing wrong with the way the rail- 
ways are being operated. 


For new or experienced 
investors—a booklet 


explaining stock market 
trading terms, rules and 
practices. 


Explained ne: be booklet WS 























THE LORD-ABBE 


AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 
SHARES 


Prospectus on request from 
your investment dealer or 


(a) 











Lorp, ABBETT & Go. 
63 Wall Street, New York 


[chicas Atlanta Los Angeles J 





























KENNECOTT COPPER 
CORPORATION 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
February 17, 1950 


A cash distribution of seventy-five 
cents (75c) a share has today been 
declared by Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration, payable on March 31, 1950 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on March 1, 1950. 


A. S. CHEROUNY, Secretary 




















USF&O. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 
fifty cents per share payable on 
April 14, 1950, to stockholders of 
record March 27, 1950. 


C. J. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary 
February 15, 1950 
































UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES 


OPERATING IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


oo 


CONSULIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


December 31, 1949 


ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 














GSROIIN a snuic! nisin: Snipe cisigs cn teanbeaptclp sndaomasallals aeant el deueibtas ARN Eis... eeties Sac els Ul eS eee re $106,286,151 
United statis Government Securities (Cost or Market, whichever lower) .....0.................:ccccscscssseseseseseeesevssevecenevees 35,243,082 
Other Marketable Securities (Cost or Market, whichever lower) ......................0...ccccccssssssseseeseseseseseeacseseescecseuscecacaees 1,312,949 
RECEIVABLES (After Reserve for Doubtful) 
NSLS ETT IE, LTT EE RD Cnet OMe en OF OEE $ 55,540,115 
LE Fe RATT LTE LTE WE rt ON 10,227,657 65,767,772 
INVENTORIES (Cost or Market, whichever lower) 
Raw Materials and Supplies ...................00000ccceeeeeee sty nn diel ehancaced tapas eed $ 45,176,706 
TT LETTS TL oe EN LE ee EN | 33,147,285 
EN TOU Ts TRS TOO MOM LEA me ere ss en eee 48,691,369 127,015,360 
ai IT I anise inne das i snes ine Nets dial athe ee $335,625,314 
Fixep Assets (Cost or less) 
Land, Buildings, Machinery, and Equipment ...........................:.:::cscsssssssssssssssesensstecssesssacsvacuscasecones $699,412,090 
Deduct — Reserves for Depreciation and Amortization ...0.00000.0.0.0.0.000.000.00ccccscseeesceeeeseeeeeseseeees ___ 325,726,876 373,685,214 
INVESTMENTS (Cost or less) 
EE SL LT ee TT eR EEN ee ne $ 6,369,557 
RTE U8 MT IE EE HOT RT RIAL CE S52 it. RON OOMOO Mere LIE Oe Ue _____ 23,897,670 30,267,227 
DEFERRED CHARGES 
Prepaid Insurance, Taxes, ete.....................00+ Ee L eN TERE  < mTT o eT ee ee Fea ee Pe eee 4,460,132 
PosTwAR REFUND OF EXxceEss PROFITS TAX (Canadian Subsidiaries) ...0..............-ccccccseccssessesseeseeseessescesceseese 275,776 
eR TE A aes fcheesiis ccs cdg alrmcedetaenbvocin 1 
$744,313,664 














LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES, 
CE ee MME oe NN ees em er YY ae Oey 
ng CS ee ence ee reas Pe ars 
ACCRUED LIABILITIES 
ETL ee, TT eT ee yee: Re $ 62,017,638 
Te STO TS MORNE ht ae ee 337,500 
FR ELT TEN ETE TT eT MTree 7,834,773 
RE, SE Ge nn cis la et RE, ieee teecterasee dove ce 
2.70% PROMISSORY NOTES PAYABLE DECEMBER 1, 1967 (See Note 2)........::::cssssssscssssssssssssssssssessssesssee 
RNA TOE OI iin is nied ice cacnsig Se paictaschcisnaps ecpiencrendeiiie ll cae eee 
CAPITAL STOCK OF UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
No Par Value—Not Including 410,917 shares held by the Corporation (See Note 3) é 
EL PaaS, TN AL IES AMET PRED PPLE AS COS ot $196,697,675 
865,200 shares held by the Corporation as collateral under the Stock Purchase Plan 
for Tepneens (Gee Meee 8) 2... do...ciio 2... A ae as 30,623,273 
SMa ne ic ae id, a a 227,320,948 
Less present amount of Agreement ...............:cccscssscscsssssssssssssssesessssssessegeesssssseeeee 30,349,837 © 
196,971,111 
i ines i ia Ler ae ee ee eles ee 279,156,385 


$ 27,049,042 
14,403,172 


70,192,911 


$111,645,125 
150,000,000 


6,541,043 


476,127,496 











$744,313,664 
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CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND SURPLUS 


STATEMENTS 


Year Ended December 31, 1949 


INCOME 


Gross Sales—Less Discounts, Returns, and Allowances 
Other Income (Net) 


DEDUCTIONS 


Cost of Goods Sold, Selling, General, and Administrative Expenses. 
Depreciation and Depletion ........................0.0cc0ccccccccescsseeeeceseeenees 


Interest on 2.70% Promissory Notes.................. 
Income Taxes... 


Net INCOME FOR THE YEAR 


Net Income Per Share—On 28,806,344 shares outstanding December 31. 1949 


INCOME STATEMENT 


$585,781,441 


___ 9,424,297 $595,205,738 


$417,802,512 
27,498,815 
4,050,000 
_53,644,219 


502,995,546 


$ 92,210,192 








SURPLUS STATEMENT 


EARNED SURPLUS AT JANUARY 1, 1949 


ADDITIONS 
Net Income for the Year 


DEDUCTIONS 


Increase in Market Value of Marketable Securities at December 31, 1949 
Reduction of Valuation Reserve—Securities sold during the year. 





AbSSountsc. kvined: pollnistuaneds pgitre 4 $246,503,969 
rah eT een Peet $ 92,210,192 
Sis teak eee 78,888 
2a) Sa Re 86.368 92,375,448 
$338,879,417 
Se ae reer $ 57,613,658 
SSC TaN” 2,109,374 59,723,032 
Rca Ae Poe RW dee fe AS tk 2 $279,156,385 











Notes RELATING TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS — 1949 


1—The principles applied in preparing the accompanying consolidated 
statements for the year 1949 are as follows: 

All subsidiary companies that are one hundred per cent owned, and 
operate in the United States and Canada, are consolidated. 

Current assets, deferred charges, current liabilities, and income of 
Canadian subsidiaries consolidated are converted at the official rates 
of exchange. Other assets and liabilities of Canadian subsidiaries 
consolidated are converted at the prevailing rate at time of acquisi- 
tion or assumption. 

Foreign subsidiary companies, one hundred per cent owned, and 
affiliated companies less than one hundred per cent but not less than 
fifty per cent owned, are shown as investments. After giving effect 
to the devaluation of foreign currencies the Corporation’s equity 
in these companies (based on the latest financial statements received, 
some of which are unaudited) exceeded the amount at which these 
investments are carried by $11,191,522. During the current period 
the Corporation’s equity in these companies decreased $2,655,432 
due principally to the devaluation of foreign currencies. Between 
January 1, 1938 (or date of acquisition, whichever is later), and 
on date of latest financial statements received, the equity increased 

02,980. 

Income includes dividends paid by foreign subsidiaries and affili- 
ated companies out of surplus earned since date of acquisition. 


2—Promissory Notes provide for annual payments of principal in 
the amount of $10,000,000 beginning on December 1, 1953. 


3—In 1946 the stockholders approved and authorized a Stock Pur- 
chase Plan for Employees. Under the terms of the Plan, the price 
or prices at which stock is offered to employees shall be such price 
or prices as shall be fixed by the Board of Directors in its discretion, 
but not lower than seventy-five per cent of the market price. The 
Agreements entered into under the Plan provide that each partici- 
pant has five years to complete payment, and that interest at the 
rate of 2 per cent per annum will be paid on the unpaid balance. 
The Board of Directors may take such action from time to time with 
respect to extension of time of payment as in the discretion of the 
Board is in the best interest of the Corporation. Stock covered by 
the Agreements is pledged by the participating employees as col- 
lateral security for payment. Shares in blocks of 25 are released 
from the pledge to the participants as payment therefor is com- 
pleted. Each participant has also agreed to apply against the unpaid 
balance the amount, if any, by which the dividends paid to him on 
the pledged shares exceed the interest. The Plan provides that if a 
participant shall die the Corporation will offer, for a period of six 
months following his death, to repurchase the unpaid-for shares at 





LinpE Oxygen «¢ Prest-O-Lire Acetylene « 
NaTionaL Carbons « 
PrEsTONE and Trek Anti-Freezes « 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units of UCC include 
Pyrorax Gas e 
Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries « 
E.ectromet Alloys and Metals « 


the price to be paid by the participant. Pursuant to offerings made 
under the Plan, the Corporation entered into Agreements with 127 
employees in 1946, 215 employees in 1947, and 318 employees in 1948. 
Included among these employees are 14 officers of the Corporation. 
The price set forth in the Agreements under each offering was the 
closing quotation on the New York Stock Exchange on the date pre- 
ceding the offering. After giving effect to the three-for-one stock split 
on April 21, 1948, the shares covered by Agreements entered into since 
the adoption of the Plan in 1946 aggregate 973,950 shares of which 
865,200 shares are held by the Corporation as collateral. In 1949 the 
Corporation repurchased 970 unpaid-for shares from the estate of a 
deceased employee pursuant to the provision referred to above. 


4—No final settlement of the refund to the Government for the year 
1945 under the Renegotiation Act has been made. In 1947 the Accrued 
Provision for Wartime Adjustments was charged with $271,196, rep- 
resenting the estimated cash refund to the Government. Should an 
additional amount be required upon final settlement it will be 
charged to the Reserve for Contingencies. 


5—Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation has agreed to maintain 
the assets held by the Trustee of the Savings Plan for Employees in 
an amount sufficient to permit the distribution of the Trust Estate 
to the persons entitled thereto. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


TO DIRECTORS AND STOCKHOLDERS OF 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION : 


We have examined the balance sheet of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation and its one hundred per cent owned subsidiaries oper- 
ating in the United States and Canada, as of December 31, 1949, and 
the related statements of income and surplus for the year then ended. 
Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of the ac- 
counting records and such other auditing procedures as we consid- 
ered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statements of 
income and surplus present fairly the financial position of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation and its subsidiaries consolidated at 
December 31, 1949, and the results of its consolidated operations for 
the year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted account- 
ing principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding 


year. 
HURDMAN AND CRANSTOUN 


New York, N. Y., February 25, 1950 Certified Public Accountants 
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Worried About Your Stocks? 


Doubts and fears about the present investment situation are partly due to a 
lack of information regarding real conditions, a lack of proper interpretation 
of developments, their effect upon business in general, and upon specific in- 
dustries and companies whose stocks are owned by a lot of worried investors. 


One way to banish fears and restore the confidence and poise which bar snap judgments, help te 
avoid costly investment mistakes and impreve your own investment results is to do what theus- 
have done for years) whether steck prices are up or down—rely upen 
FINANCIAL WORLD each week to keep them better Posted. 


A year's subscription for $18.00 (a fraction less than 5 cents a day) on you: 
to keep you informed from week to week on 

which ultimately determine stock values and market “Oo 
(b) 12 monthly pocket-size Stock Guides (ratings and changing statistics on 1,900 listed stocks); 
senal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and (d) 1,850 stock 
graphs,”’ in one handy indexed Quick Reference Manual 


ands are doing (and 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD 


standing business and financial factors 


Edition. Beok alone $4.50. 


SUBSCRIBE for FINANCIAL WORLD NOW | 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $18 check (or money order) please enter my order for FINANCIAL 
WORLD's Four-Fold Investment Service, including all the above, for one year or, send 
$10 for 6 months’ subscription, also including revised FACTOGRAPH MANUAL. 


(J Check here if subscription is NEW 


Note—What you pay us for a subscription “Cor our books) is a 
"deductible income tax expense, reducing actual cost to you. 


Name 


Street 


(ce) Per. 
studies called ‘‘Stock Facto- 
of 288 pages (8% x 10%, inches)—Revised 35th 





March 1 


[] Check here if RENEWAL. 


Zone State 





SOOOOOOHHOOHYY 


NIAGARA MOHAWK 
POWER CORPORATION 


300 ERIE BOULEVARD WEST 
SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following initial quar- 
terly dividends: 
3.40% SERIES PREFERRED STOCK 
85¢ per share 
3.60% SERIES PREFERRED STOCK 
90¢ per share 
3.90% SERIES PREFERRED STOCK 
9712¢ per share 
CLass A STOCK 
30¢ per share 
COMMON STOCK 
35¢ per share 


all payable March 31, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 14, 1950. 
CHARLES A. TATTERSALL 
Secretary 


February 21, 1950 

















FERRO ENAMEL 
CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
The Board of Directors of the Ferro 


Enamel Corporation has this day de- 
clared a Dividend of thirty-five cents 
($.35) per share on the outstanding 
common stock of the Company, payable 
March 25, 1950, to shareholders of 
record on "March 8, 1950. 


February 13, 1950 G. W. WALLACE, Treasurer 











INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 





The Directors of International Harvester 
Company have declared quarterly divi- 
dend No. 139 of thirty-five cents (35c) per 
share on the common stock payable April 
15, 1950, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 15, 1950. 
GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 








for Successful 


1950 MARKET DECISIONS 
958 CHARTS is iccu: 


1950 ISSUE 
GRAPHIC STOCKS show monthly highs, lows—earn- 
ee ae ane eae on virtually 
every stock listed on Y. Stock and N. Y. Curb 
Exchanges covering 12 ae to January 1, 1950. 


SINGLE COPY (SPIRAL BOUND).......... $10.00 
F. W. STEPHENS 
‘hes William St., New York 5, N. Y. - HA. 2-4848 








MARTIN-PARRY 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of twenty-five cents (25c) on the Capital 
Stock of the Corporation, payable April 5, 
1950, to stockhelders of record at the close 
of business March 20, 1950. 


T. Russ Hill, President 








Advance Aluminum Castings Corp. 


Chicago, Lllinois 
The Board of Directors has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 12% cents per share on the common stock 
of this corporation, payable March 10, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on March 


1, 1950 
ROY W. WILSON 
President 
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Newmont Mining 
Corporation 
Dividend No. 86 
On February 21, 1950, a dividend of seventy- 
five cents (75¢) per share Mig declared on the 
Capital Stock ok Newmont Mining Corpora- 
tion, payable March 15, 1950 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business March 1, 
1950. 
GUS MRKVICKA, Treasurer. 
New York, N. Y., February 21, 1950. 
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Unemployment Up 





Continued from page 3 








charges from military service. The 
rate of growth slowed thereafter, and 
in June and July of last year there 
were actually fewer people available 
for work than there had been a year 
earlier—probably because the em. 
ployment situation discouraged 
number of students and others who 
accordingly did not even look for 
summer jobs. 

The labor force is likely to grow 
by close to a million persons this 
year, partly because many veterans 
will finish their schooling under the 
GI Bill of Rights and will enter the 
labor market. It is extremely doubt 
ful that the average number of job: 
available will show an equal increase 
and thus unemployment for the yea 
is likely to be somewhat above the 
1949 average of 3.4 million. Com 
pared with the experience of recet 
years, a jobless total of four millio 
or more is substantial, but it is stil 
well below the 1941 average of al 
most 5.6 million, and the compariso 
seems even more favorable when if 
is considered that the civilian labo 
force in that year was only 55.9 mil 
lion (only 54 million in January) 
yet 1941 was regarded at the time : 
a good year. And so it was, evel 
from the unemployment standpoin 
by any standards of comparison sub 
sequent to 1930; 10 per cent of th 
labor force was without work in 194 


17.2 per cent in 1939, 19 per cent 1 
1938 and even in 1937, 14.25 per ce 


was idle. 


The Question 


But even though the jobless tot 
is certain to represent a smaller pt 
portion of the available workers ! 
1950 than in any of the twelve yea 
from 1930 through 1941, there is litt 
doubt that continuance of an une 
ployment level comparable to ti 
witnessed in January would stir 4 
tion in Washington, this being + 
election year. The question is, wii 
sort of action? Leaf-raking proje 
are expensive and inflationary; ' 
type of “full employment” legislati 
advocated by the present Admini 
tration in recent years would, in 
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compared with 14.6 per cent in 194@ 
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CENTURY 
FOX 
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AB IWENTIETH CENTURY- 




















Th 

va FOX FILM CORPORATION 

lere 

able February 21, 1950 

year A quarterly cash dividend of $1.12% 
per share (or the equivalent in sterling 

em: at the rate of exchange on date of pay- 
ment to holders of record residing in 

l a the United Kingdom) on the outstand- 
ing Prior Preferred Stock of this Cor- 

who poration has been declared payable 
March 15, 1950 to the stockholders of 

for record at the close of business on March 


















6, 1950. 

A quarterly cash dividend of $.37% 
per share (or the equivalent in sterling 
at the rate of exchange on date of pay- 
ment to holders of record residing in 
the United Kingdom) on the outstanding 
Convertible Preferred Stock of this Cor- 
poration has been declared payable . 
March 31, 1950 to the stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 


- the 


thei) Maren 6, 1950. 
b A quarterly cash dividend of $.50 per 
udt: share (or the equivalent in sterling at . 


the rate of exchange on date of pay- 
ment to holders of recorc residing in 
the United Kingdom) on the outstanding 
Common Stock of this Corporation has 


jobs 
ease 


yea been declared payable March 31, 1950 
to stockholders of record at the close 
- the of business on March 6, 1950. 


$ DONALD A. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 
om 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID 


ris0 
en if COMPANY 
labo PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 


an 
mil can Cyanamid Company on Febru- 























-y) ary 21, 1950, declared a quarterly 
/ dividend of eighty-seven and one- 
ne 3 half cents (87%2¢) per share on the | 
outstanding shares of the Com- 
evel pany’s 34%% Cumulative Preferred 
: Stock, Series A, payable April 1, |] 
pon 1950, to the holders ef such stock |) 
of record at the close of business 
; Sun March 7, 1950. 
yf th COMMON DIVIDEND 
194 The Board of Directors of Ameri- || 
| || can Cyanamid Company on Febru- jf 
1940 ary 21, 1950, declared a quarterly |} 
| dividend of sixty-two and one-half 
ont j cents (624%2¢) per share on the out- 
Standing shares of the Common 
r ce Stock of the Company, payable ff 
April 1, 1950, te the holders of 
such stock of record at the close of 
business March 7, 1950. 
I « R. S. KYLE, Secretary 
b 
, tot 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 128 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One Dollar 
t Twenty-five Cents ($1.25) per share on the 
mon Stock of this Company has been declared 
able at the Treasurer’s Office, No. 165 Broad- 
¥, New York 6, N. Y., on Monday, March 20, 
0, to stockholders of record at three o’clock 
M. on Monday, February 27, 1950. The stock 
nsfer books will not be closed for the payment 


this dividend. 
. z J... A. SIMPSON, Treasurer. 
ew York, N. Y., February 16, 1950. 


NITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 





slat are has been declared on the Common 
{minifock of said Company, payable March 
in ti 1950, to stockholders of record at 3 







tlock P.M. on February 28, 1950. 
C. H. McHENRY, Secretary 





JOR 





not so very long run, destroy more 
jobs than it could create, since it 
would stifle productive investment of 
private funds. Thus, unemployment 
is potentially an economic problem of 
the first magnitude, and it is to be 
hoped for the sake of the nation as a 
whole quite as much as for the sake 
of unemployed individuals that the 
turning point is near. 











Rail Requirements 





Concluded from page 5 








Switch & Signal Company, one of the 
two principal domestic producers of 
signal systems and other safety de- 
vices, is part and parcel of a highly 
cyclical industry. Some continued 
falling off in total income may be 
expected, therefore, even though or- 
ders for freight cars expand. 

On the other hand, the outlook 
has improved for Youngstown Steel 
Door due to a larger percentage of 
box cars (compared with total freight 
cars) having been ordered in recent 
weeks. Ordinarily 40 to 50 per cent 
of alk railroad freight cars ordered 
are box cars, but in 1948 and 1949 
this market was greatly constricted. 
The chances are that the company 
will make better progress this year 
as the percentage of box cars in the 
total of new freight cars ordered ‘be- 
comes more normal. The company 
has a new door which is growing in 
importance on both old and new box 
cars. 

For the group as a whole earn- 
ings should be fairly well maintained 
this year and may revive somewhat 
for Youngstown Steel Door. The 
longer term trend for the industry, 
however, is downward, and unless re- 


cars again attains the rate which 
brought the flood of postwar orders, 
earnings will not again match the 
record level of 1947 and 1948 for 
most of the companies. Shares in 
this group historically have a low 
price-earnings ratio and a high yield, 
and although some long dividend 
records are represented by such com- 
panies as American Brake Shoe, 
Pullman and Westinghouse Air 
Brake, the industry’s feast-or-famine 
aspect bars the attainment of top in- 














ARCH 1, 1950 





Your dividends 


from 
FARM ann HOME 


are always highest — consis- 

tent with 100% Safety and 

Liquidity for your investment. 
CURRENT 
DIVIDEND 


22% 


Your principal 


is Federally Insured 
up to $5,000.00—and 
starts earning at once. 





Look into FaRkM AND HOME 
advantages and services. 


Write for information now. 


A $56,000,000 INSTITUTION 
FOR SAVINGS SAFETY... 


FARM ann HOME 


SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 
Nevada, Mo. 











placement of freight cars and box | 





vestment quality. 











MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of Bates Manufacturing 
Company has declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.12% per share upon the shares of preferred 
stock of Bates Manufacturing Company, payable 
April 1, -1950, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on March 7, 1950. A quarterly 
dividend of 50c per share has also been declared 
upon the shares of common stock of Bates Man- 
ufacturing Company, payable March 28, 1950, to 
shareholders of record at the close of business on 
March 7, 1950. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 

Frep C. Scrisner, Secretary 

February 9, 1950. 








INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 140th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has’ 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable March 10, 1950, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on February 17, 
1950. Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
prepared on IBM Electric Punched Card 
Accounting Machines will be mailed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
January 17, 1950 : 





STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








J. 1. Case Company 


Central Aguirre Sugar Company 





Incorporated: 1880, Wisconsin, succeeding a business established in 1842. ( Ji) 
Office: 700 State Street, Racine, Wis. Annual meeting: First Wednesday 

in April. Number of stockholders (December 12, 1949): Preferred, 1,365; 

common, 4,886, 

Capitalization: 

Dy NE LS bc he cen as tach deseo isn bond ab bon ai son eebicbesees sana aakeee 
io he ee ee ae en Sener 92, soe — 
ee ee res See eee 853,830 shs 





*Non-callable. 


Business: Among principal makers of a full line of agri- 
cultural implements and machinery, with tractors an im- 
portant item. Also produces industrial tractors and engine 
units. Domestic and Canadian sales normally account for 
about four-fifths of the total; besides foreign branches in 
Argentina (3), Uruguay and Brazil, distributors sell Case 
products in 53 other countries. 

Management: Progressive. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital October 31, 1949, 
$47.5 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $16.1 million; inventories, 
$52.3 million. Book value of common stock, $78.27 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividend arrears cleared in 1936, 
regular payments since; on common 1881-1911, 1919-20; 1927-31; 
1936-38 and 1940 to date. 


Outlook: Recent peak earnings may not soon be duplicated 
but relative agricultural prosperity and the increasing farm 
mechanization to offset mounting labor costs should support 
good showings for some time. Business, however, is essen- 
tially cyclical. 

Comment: Preferred is in the businessman’s investment clas- 
sification; common is a cyclical issue. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 





Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... {$2.12 $2.08 $1.75 $2.89 §$0.97 $5.00 +$9.05 +$17.52 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid ..... 1.50 1.59 1.50 1.09 1.82 1.45 $1.82 {2.00 
LL Sa es ee 17% 36% 35% 44 50 42% 47% 45% 
TE re 12% 17% 30 3256 2856 26% 35% 30 
*Adjusted for 4-for-1 stock split in 1943 and 10% stock dividend in 1948. +After 
inventory reserves, $1.17 in 1942, $2.34 each in 1948 and 1949. tPaid 10% stock 


dividend. §Includes $2.23 carryback tax credit. [Paid $2.80 in January, 1950. 


Incorporated: 1928, Massachusetts, “4 Central Aguirre Associates, a volun- 
tary association under Declaration of Trust to exist until 1970 or 21 years 
after death of last survivor, if before that date; present title adopted 1947. 
Office: 140 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. Annual meeting: Fourth Thurs- 
day in January. Number of stockholders: Approximately 5,000. 


Capitalization: 


a eae eh Eee Ee PPTTEREPT ICT LETT rer eee 
Capital stock ($5 par) 


Business: One of the largest producers of cane sugar in 
Puerto Rico. Bulk of production is marketed in the U. S. duty 
free. Owns three sugar factories with a total capacity of over 
132,000 tons per annum. Cane supply comes mainly from 
Luce & Co. affiliate, operating beneficially for Central Aguirre 
shareholders. Puerto Rico Land Authority may eventually 
purchase Luce holdings over 500 acres. Jointly with Monsanto 
Chemical Company, owns Nealco-Monsanto Company, formerly 
New England Alcohol Company. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital July 31, 1949, $73 
million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $496,679; marketable securities, 
$328,000; inventories, $8.2 million. Book value of stock, 
$24.76 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929 to date. 


Outlook: The U. S. quota for sugar shipments and free 
market for prices will continue an important earnings factor. 
Forced sale of sugar lands would eliminate grower subsidy 
payments from the United States. 


Comment: Shares are decidedly speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended July 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $2.48 $2.21 $1.25 $1.39 $0.97 $2.83 $1.07 $1.84 
Calendar years 

*Dividends paid .... 2.12% 2.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.00 1.86 1,50 
TIGR Sp eeccsesdeces 2358 2356 23 31% 29 22% 18% 17 
OS pe or eee meee 16 16% 19 20% 20 17% 16 14% 


*Less 29% Puerto Rican non-resident dividend tax. fAlso paid one share of Tybor 
Stores, Inc. 





The United States Leather Company 





Hayes Manufacturing Company 





Incorporated: 1910, Michigan. Office: Seventh Street and Muskegon Ave- (HYB) 
nue, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Annual meeting: Fourth Friday in March. 

Number of stockholders (February 14, 1949): 5,464. 

serge 

Se PO RU 45 beens sabe tine unk sawhondee bee secekebeess aoe eeheses sack nee 
Capital stock "so PRE) cbs aidade Genk ind dendrite tess wboneeiencbeasba bent 1,059, 653 = 








Business: Manufactures stampings and sub-assemblies for 
auto bodies, vending machines, farm machinery, washing 
machines and refrigerators, also tools and fixtures for metal 
products industries. Wholly-owned American Engineering 
makes industrial stokers, material handling and marine equip- 
ment, electric hoists and hydraulie pumps. Principal cus- 
tomers include Chrysler, Studebaker, Ford (Lincoln-Mercury 
Division), Nash-Kelvinator and International Harvester. 

Management: Has been showing progress. * 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1949, $6.6 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $1.9 million; U.S. Gov’ts, 
$3.8 million. Book value of stock, $9.78 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926-1929 and 1948 to date. 

Outlook: The wide range of industries served and diversifica- 
tion in the marine equipment field should permit improvement 
over the unimpressive prewar showing. However, any sig- 
nificant earning power is dependent on a high level of automo- 
tive output. 

Comment: Shares are a business cycle speculation. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 





Years ended Sept. 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... *$0.40 *$0.33 $0.84 $0.34 $0.24 $1.57 $8.09 $1.05 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... None None None None None None 0.75 0.60 
a pctteseskavess 1% 3% 8% 14 15% 9% 11% 9% 
BOW cacasvbcase wes % 1% 2% 6 5% 4% 6% 5% 

*Adjusted for renegotiation settlement, 
28 








Incorporated: 1927, New Jersey, predecessor 2 in ag to acquire 
established firms. Office: 27 Spruce Street, New York Annual 
meeting: Second Wednesday in March. Number of RAR, "Not reported. 


Capitalization: 


(LX) 


PTET COUT Te EPR E CA TEE Lee EET ETM Le Cul SET None 
“Class “‘A°’® stotk $4 nen-cum. CONV. (NO PAE) 2.0.0 ciccccecscceedcseccsesci'c 249,743 shs 
CR URE CO GD ok ink Sk. heck vi ued as thecanecdiasaseesemmenree 397,010 shs 





*Non-callable convertible into common share for share; entitled to $4 before common 
stock receives anything, thereafter participates with common up ies — $2 per 
annum. Stockholders vote on Class A recapitalization March 8, 


Business: Company is largest domestic tanner and cutter of 
heavy leather used for soles, producing about 20% of the re- 
quirements of shoe manufacturers, who normally take 80% of 
the company’s output. Industrial belting is important among 
other products. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital October 
31, 1949, $12.4 million; ratio, 20.4-to-1; cash, $2.1 million; U. $ 
Gov’ts, $306,961; inventories, $8.3 million. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $12.24 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on class A stock 1929 and 1943 
to date; only common dividend paid in 1948. 


Outlook: Recurrent wide swings in hide prices continue 4s 
a major obstacle to any sustained earning power, while steady 
inroads made by leather substitutes are a distinct longer 
term threat. 


Comment: Both classes of stock are definitely speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1 8 

Earned per share.:.. $0.86 D$0.25 D$0.47 D$0.55 D$1.22 *$0.93 D$1.25 D$4.1 

Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... None None None None None None 0.50 None 

ONE olinxitbies ds 4% ™ 9 12% 138% 9% 8% % 

SM hoe cian tecncus 2% 4 5 + 6% 6% 5% 4% 3 
*After $3.78 inventory, contingency and property revaluation reserve. D—Deficit. 
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ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 | ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 
12 Months to January 31 12 Months to December 31 
Brown & Bigelow........ $2.22 $2.00 | Helme (George W.) Co.. $2.30 $2.47 
Carolina Pwr. & Lt. .... 3.41 3.37 | Imperial Tobacco ....... *0.62  *0.67 
Cent. IMimois “Lt ...%... 3.03 2.96 | Indiana Gas & Chem. ... 0.22 1.62 
Cent. Maine Pwr. ....... 1.53 1.65 | Kalamazoo Veg. Parch... 1.46 4.46 
Chie TR Slane esses $2.97 42.83 | Kansas City So. Ry...... 12.54 15.51 
Penn. POWGP. ds. .cescse- p40.83 p39.58 | Kirkland Lake Gold..... *0.05 *0.03 
So. Indiana Ges & Elec... 2.16 2.40 | Lamson & Sessions ...... 3.15 5.86 
Tide Water Pwr......... 1.04 ee Be OR oe 4.05 6.04 
6 Months to January 31 pad 2 ae sete eeees ad wae 
, ‘ ouisiana rkansas ... : : 
United Electric Coal..... 0.29 3.46 i fimies . cu... D267 156 
3 Months to January 31 | Maracaibo Oil Explor... 0.73 —-0.87 
W. Va. Pulp & Paper.... 2.01 2.74 | McCrory Stores’ ........ 4.05 4.63 
1949 1948 | Minn. < St. Louis Ry.... a .< 
12 Months to D ber 31 | Miss. Val. Barge Line... 1. 8 
stnit Wedd ite eae ae a Missouri Pacific ........ D103 «11.41 
Allied Int’l Investing = 0.64 0.27 Nashville, Chatt. & St. Ex 8.36 6.97 
Amer. Aivtinle oS 0.79 D067 Nat'l Cylinder Gas...... 1.26 1.92 
eau: Gas & Elec deg “heh: 43] 432 National Oats .......... 2.36 1.53 
eae Pulley ers: 1.03 225 National Supply ........ 3.44 8.01 
y ae Seale ....3.-: 115 0.94 New Brunswick Tel. .... *0.45 *0.51 
Amer. Woolen .......... 3.36 11.79 - % ag Sa aan es onal 
Amoskeag Co. .......... 1 1S ee ace ae ae 
Associates Investment .. 8.69 6.50 Nobilte Seacke _ 521 414 
Badger Paint & Hardware 6.04 5.95 | Novtolk & Southern. 217.215 
Bancohio Corp. ......... a6 °° 30h Mee 190 164 
Bangor Hydro-Elec. .... 2.50 2.72 0, - Til Gl —— 5.38 3.38 
Boston Edison .......... 291 290 | prune Te & Tel, 538 «(3.38 
Briggs & Stratton ...... 4,99 5.53 ee mene t* 5 : 35 
Burlington Steel ........ “8 2 44th ane 
Calif-Pac. Utilities <1... S26 - 413) pees Me Glas 422 «3.65 
Chesapeake Corp. (Va.) 3.74 6.56 a ta 7 am : : 
Cinn, Gas & Plec 333 306 Pitts. & West .. ee 1.91 4.84 
Cleveland Worsted Mills. 19.08 39.19 | Bublic Service (N. H.).. 2.08 J. 
Cluett, Peabody ........ iS: i a 
ee , Credit 916 856 Rochester Tel. ......... 1.13 0.80 
Coniaeiaal Steel p< eR *s3 127 3.24 St. Louis Southwest’n.... 42.91 54.51 
Consumers Power ...... 2.65 2.39 Pa ae phe eee Ke on 
Cooper-Bessemer ..... 6.91 8.27 | Warren (S. D.) Co...... 344 3.71 
on : * glare $78 740 | West Kentucky Coal... 44.10 $4.26 
heehee ay tonen eres 0.08 016 Western Mass. Cos....... 2.64 2.30 
Douglas CW. 1.) Stoe.. D020. DEM | Woe tie Pe im LBS 
Duluth, So. S. & Atlantic D16.32 D8.18 : 0 aP : ; 
Duplex Truck .......... 0.43 D0.64 9 Months to December 31 
Duquesne Brewing Bee 2.10 1.62 Oy GO 6s oes dance. 0.55 2.13 
Duval Sulphur & Potash 1.56 1.53 6 Months to December 31 
East. Gas & Fuel Asso... 0.19 3.05 | Bruce (E. L.) Co........ 1.15 3.40 
Elect. Controller & Mfg. 13.88 19.72 | Goodall-Sanford ......... D1.68 D0.32 
Foote-Burt a Na el 2.42 1.22 | Smith (L. C.)°& Corona. 2.12 1.77 
oote Mineral .......... 3.27 2.93 ' 
Fostoria Pressed Steel... 1.73 3.15 | Ashland Oil & Og ae ae 
ag Sulphur ....... 7.38 5.42 | Canada Dry Ginger Ale.. 0.37 _ 0.42 
Abe of The Loom...... 4.53 4.82 | Hires (Charles E.) Co... D011 D0.21 
m a Co. wee eee eee eeee 0.86 2.23 | Seaboard Finance ....... 0.51 0.51 
ers a ose enegices a as Willys-Overland M...... D0.03 0.63 
Geannta Marble pei aor NS 118 124 12 Months to November 30 
Godman (H. C) o> =—t. 081 189 Int’l Furniture .......... 0.45 1.30 
otham Hosiery ... Ae 1.31 4.89 Valspar Corp. .......+.. ve 1.07 
Griesedieck W. Brew. .. 4.50 3.85 beg na re ie Ty - me. 
Great Lakes Dredge & D. 0.95 0.70 cos: a ania a 
artford-Empire Co. 2.81 2.86 Canad} te 
Hawaiian Elec. ......... imo eee 
BOND REDEMPTIONS 
; Redemption Redemption 
Name Amount Date Name Amount Date 
Atlanta Gas Light Co.—lst mtge. Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas 
De $69,000 Mar. 1 —Ist mtge. 3%s, 1965........ 299,000 Apr. 1 
-» Rock Island & Pac. R.R.— Narragansett Electric Co. — Ist 
gen. mtge. ser. A conv. 44s, mtge, 38, 1974...........+0:- 297,000 Mar. 1 
Pll ‘Gas & Fuel Associates— es antes 2%e. 198d splashes 1,337,000 Mar. 1 
mn mtge. & coll. tr. 3%s, 1974 120,000 Mar. 1 Oregon-Washington R.R. & Navi-  ° ° 
Mpire District Elec. Co.—Ist gation—ref. mtge. Ser. A 3s, 1960 541,000 Apr. 1 
Pe a ey ae seeceeces 53,000 Mar. 1 = Co.—coll, trust 15-yr. tie. tices 
Ms, We 210,000 Mar. 1 | Richmond “Terminal Ry. — ist pans : 
Food Fair Stores, Inc.—deb. 3%s, Ehtive ae 8 a2. ~ ARE Brook Water Ser- =a neo 
Unedeitte-smasthiah Geee. 4 ie . vice—Ist mtge. 2%s, 1976..... 107,000 Mar. 15 
1960 y Corp.—deb. 3s, sea bee Mar, 1 Virginia Electric & Power Co. 
xg aia ankles 8 : . conv, deb. 3%s, 1963.......... 4,000,000 Mar. 2 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program 
based upon your objectives 
and resources, looking to cap- 
ital enhancement, income, or 
both; 


Analyze the portfolio already 
established; 


(2) 


(3) Tell you how to recast it so 
as to bring it into line with 
current business and invest- 
ment prospects, and in accord 


with your objectives; 
(4) 


Advise you, if your resources 
are entirely in cash, how to 
inaugurate your program; 


(5) 


Tell you instantly when each 
new step is neoessary ; 


(6) 


Keep a record of every trans- 
action you make, and an accu- 
rate transcript of your invest- 
ment position; 


(7) 


Furnish monthly comment on 
your investment program. 


(8) Provide full consultation priv- 
ileges, in person, by mail, or 
by wire, regarding any in- 
vestment problem. 


Mail us a list of your securities and 
let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the 
way to better investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


You incur no obligation. 





FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 


ts he) 
et at aoe i od 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 


My Objective: 


Income [] Capital Enhancement [] 


ADDRESS 
Mar. 1 


a 

















N. Y. Curb Dividend Honor Roll 


Part one of a three-part table of 274 of the common stocks on the New York Curb Exchange which have paid 
dividends in each of the past 10 or more years. Part two will appear in an early issue of FINANCIAL WORLD. 





~ 1949 . 
Stock (Year Starting Un- Price Range Last Net 
broken Dividend Record): 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 High Low Price Change 
Acme Wire (1935)............0--e00 $1.65 $2.65 $1.75 $1.75 $1.75 - $1.35 $1.6€0 00 $3.00 $1.50 32%4- 19% 2034 —11 
Agnew-Surpass Shoe (1934).......... 0. 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.35 0.41 0.50% 0.52 0.60 7%- 2 7 + % 
Ainsworth Mfg. (1932)............-+: 0.25 1.25 0.50 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.90 1.50 1,00 1.00 11%- 8% 10% + 1% 
Gt. Southern (1936)......... 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 5.00 6.50 00 8.00 92%- 78 79 14 
Allied Products (1936)........+-..5++: 1.00 1.63 2.13 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.25 1.50 2.20 2.20 17%4- 13% 46s¢° —% 
Altes Brewing (1936).............--+- 0.20 0.15 0.15 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 6%- 5% 5% + % 
Aluminium Ltd. (1939)...........-.-- 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.0 1.60 1.80 1.0 3.05 2.60 51%4- 35% 4834 —_ Hs 
Aluminum Co. of America (1939).... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 54%- 45% 5154 + 
Aluminum Goods Mfg. (1910)........ 1.00 1.00 0.85 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.25 3.00 2.00 26%- 2 23% _ v7 
Aluminum Industries (1948).......... 0.22% 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.40 0.60 0.15 7%4- 4% 6% oe 
American Book (1908)..............-- 4.00 2.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 4.50 7.00 4.00 6.00 80%4- 58 80% +13% 
Laundry Machinery (1912) 1.30 3.50 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.25 1.70 25%- 18 19% — 3% 
American Manufacturing (1939)...... 0.50 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.00 19 - 13 18% + 4% 
American Metal Products (1936)..... 0.47 0.42 0.37% 0.37% 0.37% 0.37% 0.30 1.00 1.00 1.25 144%4- 7% 13% + 3% 
American Meter (1936)..........--..- 25 3.45 1.50 1.00 “50 2.50 2.00 4.00 *4.00 4.00 50%4- 34 + 8% 
Amer. Potash Chem. “A” (1834) 4.25 2.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 0.75 1.50 1.50 2.00 1.50 28i4- 2234 +% 
American Republics (1940)........... 25 0.35 0.35 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.00 37 - 200% 33 + " 
American Seal Kap (1934).........-. 0.24 0.24 0.25 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.15 0.15 0.30 4 - &% A, + 
Angostura-Wupperman (1933) ...... 0.05 0.10 0.20 0.20 0.25 0.25 0.40 0.15 0.25 0.25 3K%- & iideest 
Apex Electrical Mfg. (1939).........- 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.06 0.20 0.80 0.25 8%- 5 6% — 1% 
Aro Equipment (1934)............-..+ 0.15 0.33 0.25 0.60 0.70 0.75 0.50 0.6€0 0.60 0.35 94- 6 +1 
Ashland Oil & Refining (1934)....... 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.55 0.85 1.10 1.30 2214- 14% 21% + 2% 
Atlantic Coast Line Co. (1934)......: > 1.00 2.50 2.50 3.50 3.50 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 51%4- 35 435 —6 
Atlas Plywood (1936)...............- 0.69 0.8714 0.90 0.€ 0.70 0.95 1.40 2.25 2.50 1.75 21%- 11 153% — 3% 
Automatic Voting Machine (1934).... 0.25 0.50 0.37% 0.50 0.37% 0.37% 0.50 0.65 0.75 0.85 8%- 6% + ¥% 
Avery (B. F.) & Sons (1940)........ 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.75 0.50 0.75 114%- 7% 7% — % 
Babcock & Wilcox (1940) ....... 1.40 2.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 By At 1.75 3.50 *5.00 4.00 61 - 41 + 2% 
Baldwin Rubber (1936)...........-.-. 0.50 0.60 0.40 0.40 0.48 0.56 0.56 0.56 0.78 0.95 10 - 7 10 +2 
Basic Refractories (1937)............. 0.75 0.80 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.6€0 7%- 5% 6% + % 
Beau Brummell Ties (1936).......... 0.28 0.28 0.25 0.38 0.50 0.45 0.55 0.50 0.50 0.50 6 - 4% 5% eveane 
Beck (A. S.) Shoe (1929)..........-.- 05 1.20 0.70 0.70 0.90 1.10 1.00 1.6€ 1.45 1.00 11%- 8% 11% + 2% 
Bell Telephone (Canada) (1891)...... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 38%- 33% 35% oe 4 
Bickford’s Inc. (1929)............--.- 20 1.15 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.30 1.30 1.6€ 1.30 1.20 1534- 13 1 + 1 
Steel Foumdry (1939)...... 0.50 1.25 1.00 0.50 6.75 0.25 0.25 0.35 0.25 0.85 83%4- 6% + & 
Bridgeport Gas Light (1920)......... 2.00 1.70 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 - 21% 23 sigeti 
Brillo Manufacturing (1936) 0.80 1.15 1.00 0.85 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.20 1.20 1.35 17%4- 13% 17% + 2% 
Bruce (E. L.) (1948)........... set 0.12% 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.87% 2.62% 2.00 4- 145% 174, —3% 
Buckeye Pipe Line (1912)........ .. 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 115%%- 10% 11% a % 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan (1939)........ 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 0.62% 1.00 1.25 1.75 1.25 221%- 12% 153% — 6% 
Calgary & Edmonton (1937) Rl 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.10 7%- 3 re ere 
Camden (N. J.) Fire Insur. (1873)... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2314- 19% 2234 + 2% 
Canadian Ind’l Alcohol “‘B”’ (1937)... 0.15 0.25 0.35 0.35 0.35 0.35 0.75 1.00 3.12 0.75 95%- 6% 7% —2 
Capital City Products (1933)......... 0.37% 0.40 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 2.50 3.75 0.8734 yee 17 = > 
Carey, Baxter & Kennedy (1934)... 0.60 0.80 0.45 045 045 0.45 41270 175 175 1.25 10%- 7% —% 
Carman & Co. (1940)............+-.. 0.25 0.37% 0.37% 0.25 0.31 0.31 0.62% 0.50 0.12% 0.20 35%- 2% 27 eh 
Carnation, Co. (1934)............ 00.05: 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2,00 2.00 2.00 2.00 4.00 62%4- 40% 624 +2% 
Tit 0.30 0.40 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.23 0.37% 0.50 53%- +% 
Castle (A. M.) (1934)................. 1.50 2.75 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.50 4.00 3.50 35 2.00 36 - 21 2 —9 
Catalin Corp. (1999)...........-..65- . 0.25 0.25 0.10 010 0.2 0.30 040 0.50 0.15 0.15 4%- 3% — % 
Central Ohio Stee] (1936).......... 0.79 0.94 0.82 0.82 0.82 0.82 0.89 1.50 2.00 1.00 15 - 8% 10% — 44 
Century Electric (1939)............... 0.10 0.30 0.40 0.50 0.50 0.45 0.50 *0.50 *0.50 0.42% 934- 5 —3 
Chamberlin Company (1924).......... 0.17 0.20 0.17 0.20 0.20 0.25 0.70 0.85 0.90 0.70 8%- 6 7% + % 
Charis Corporation (1928)............ 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.75 0.80 0.80 0.80 10%- 7% —% 
Cherry-Burrell (1934)..............-- 0.85 1.00 0.90 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.90 1.20 1.40 0.65 13%- 10% — 3% 
Chesebrough Manufacturing (1883)... 2.40 2.40 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.40 3.10 3.25 3.50 3.50 65 - 57% 4 
Chicago Rivet & Machine (1932) 1.00 0.75 0.50 0.62 0.80 0.80 1.00 1.25 *1.37%4 *1.37% 19%4- 11% 18 + % 
City Auto Stamping (1934).......... 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.60 17%- 1 16% + 4% 
City & Suburban Homes (1898)...... 0.55 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.6€0 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.90 15 - 10% 13% ae % 
Clark Controller (1935)............... 1.75 2.00 1.50 2.00 1.75 1.20 °0.6€0 0.60 0.95 1,25 17 - 14% 16% + 
Clayton & Lambert (1939)............ 0.40 0.85 0.25 0.30 0.80 0.75 0.50 1.00 0.50 0.50 8 - 5% 65% —1% 
Community Public Service (193¢).... *2.00 2.00 1.80 1.60 1.70 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 35%- 27% 3% #43+5 
Compo Shoe Machinery (1932)....... 0.50 050 040 030 0.30 033 035 050 060 0.70 9%4- 6% +2 
Cons. Gas Elec., Lt. & Pr. (1910).... 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 03%- 58% 70% +12 
Cons. Mining & Smelting (1924)..... 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 1.25 2.50 3.25 5.50 9.75 11.00 103%- 70% 88 — 3% 
Consolidated Royalty Oil (1918)..... 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.10 0.12 0.12 0.12 0.12 0.15 0.16 3%4- % 2h — &% 
Cook Paint & Varnish (1935)........ 0.75 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 3.35 2.00 3.00 3 - 2 32 +5 
Coro Incorporated (1940)............. 0.33 0.58 0.33 0.33 0.33 0.50 1.28 1.75 1.15 1.00 12 - 7% 1034 +2 
Creole Petroleum (1935).............. 1.00 1.00 0.75 0.50 1.25 1.25 1.75 2.85 3.60 3.00 41%- 28% 32% — 8% 
Cuban Atlantic Sugar (1937)....... . 0.50 1.50 2.50 1.00 3.00 1.50 1.87%4 3.50 3.00 2.25 1934- 1 18% + 2% 
Curtis Bile. (1805). ....550.00006.6005. 1.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 0.80 0.80 1.15 2.00 2.00 2.00 16 - 10% 13% eee 
Davenport Hosiery (1929)............ 1 88 1.13 0.88 1.00 1.00 1.00 3.12% =. 2.25 4.00 3.25 36 - 27% 36 + 3% 
Davidson Bros. (1937).............-.. 015 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.10 0.20 0.28 0.27 0.40 0.40 7%- 5% 7 + 1% 
Dejay Stores (1936).............-.... 0.15 0.25 0.17% 0.25 0.37% 0.45 *0.55 0.60 0.€ *0.60 8&%- 7% + % 
Detroit Gasket (1936)............. . 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 934- 7 9 —%H% 
Detroit Steel Products (1936)........ 1.00 1.00 0.6214 0.75 0.75 0.50 0.75 3.00 3.75 2.50 2414- 18 23 + 4% 
Devoe & Raynolds “B” (1940)...... 0.05 0.20 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.15 0.65 0.80 1.30 1.00 12-9 12 + % 
Dominion Bridge (1912)............. 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 2.20 37 - 26% h + 9% 
Dominion Textile (1907)............ . 0.55% 0.55% 0.55% 0.55% 0.55% 0.55% 0.5514 0.55% 0.75 0.85 10i%4- 9 ere 
ee ge an | ee 5.00 5.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.00 3.00 5.75 6.00 68%4- 57 68% + 5% 
Driver-Harris (1939).................. 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.70 3.00 3.00 2.10 32%4- 23 2534 — 6% 
Duke Power (1926)..............005655 4.00 4.00 3.75 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 - 74 85 +13 
Duval Sulphur & Potash (1940)...... 0.75 1.25 2.00 1.50 1.50 1,25 1.50 1.50 1.25 1.00 17%- 10% 16% + 3% 
Easy Washing Machine “B” (1939) 0.50 0.37% 0.12% 0.37% 0.50 0.50 0.25 2.00 1.75 1.50 11%- 5% 8% —1 
Electrographic Corp. (1935).......... 0.88 0.75 0.13 0.13 . 0.25 0.50 40.50 *0.63 1.00 1.25 13%- 93% 12 + % 
Beqwre, Sac. CUREI) acoso ces cl.s 0.40 0.60 0.35 0.40 0.50 0.60 0.70 0.70 0.35 0.10 6%- 4 5% + 1% 
Fairchild Camera (19388).............. 0.50 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 1.00 0.30 0.30 0.35 - 12% 23 + 6% 
Fire Assn. of Phila. (1858)............ 2.08 2.08 2.08 2.08 2.08 “2:33 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 es ims _ +16 
Fishman (M. H.) Co. (1934)......... 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.75 0.75 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.1 171%4- 13% 16 +2 
Ford Motor (Canada) “A’ ‘:720).... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 0.25 1.25 2.00 2.00 23 - 17% 2134 + % 
Ford Motor (Canada) “B” (193@).... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 0.25 1,25 2.00 2.00 23 - 2 —% 
Fort Pitt Brewing (1939)............ 012% 0.13 0.12 0.15 0.25 0.25 0.40 *0.40 0.60 *0.70 12 - &&% 11% + 1% 
Fuller (George A.) (1940)............ 2.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.00 11%- 7% 10 +1% 





Note: Dividends have been adjusted to stock splits and major stock dividends. “Net Change” figures indicate price gain or loss for the year 1949. *Also 
paid stock. *¢Special distribution. {Paid subsidiary stock. ' 
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Stocks on major ae oar = iis — i 1 
ex-dividend the second full business day : 
before the record date. Be: A ira Mase > BRIGGS & STRATTON 
Hldrs. esta Machine ....... 62%c 4-1 3-16 
Pay- of Micromatic Hone ee A> + 2-28 CORPORATION. ; 
Company able Recor inneapolis-Moline .... - - 
Allind PERS fac diccdeess 50c 3-10 2-28 | Muskogee Co. ......... 2c «63-11 3-1 DIVIDEND 
Am. Export Lines...... 50c 3-14 3-2 | National Supply ....... 40c 4-1 3-17 The Board of Directors has declared a 
American Felt ........ 75c «603-15. 3- 1 | Niagara Mohawk Pr....35¢ 3-31 3-14 po seid Seitund of. twentySve canta 
Am. Hawaiian S.S.....75¢ 3-14 3-1] Do Class A.......... 30c 3-31 3-14 oe eg a ie hg ag F- 
American Stamping ...1l5c 3-31 3-17 Do GA pil.........0 5c «23-31 =O 3-14 per cent Wisconsin privilege dividend tax, 
Am. Sumatra Tobacco..50c 3-14 3-2 3 . & ere 90c 3-31 3-14 on the capital stock (without par value) of 
Am. Woolen 7% pf....$1.75 4-14 4-1] Do 3.9% pf......... 97%c 3-31 3-14 pear | ar imped gentoo Fr on pags Ra 
iy Tt AS i $1 3-15 2-28] Nineteen Hundred Corp..30c 3-10 2-28 ng REGNER, Secretary. 
Aspinook Corp. ........ 25c 493-15. = 3- 1 | Northern Nat. Gas...... 45c 3-25 3-3 February 21, 1950. 
Baye: Gapaee. .6.c45.0e. 20c 3-15 2-28 | Page Hersey Tubes, Ltd.*50c 4-1 3-15 
Bendix Aviation ....... 50c 3-31 3-10 | Penn.-Dixie Cement ....25c 3-15 3-3 
Briggs & Stratton...... 25c «603-15. Ss 33- 3: | Pennsylvania Salt ...... 30c 3-15 2-28 
IO wetcipeswwes Us ElSc 3-15 3-3) Philadelphia Co. $6 pf..$1.50 4-3 3-1 
ot dacs ed pes te tag ” oe Ff AeA “~ ra a BIDE 
Century Electric ....... - - ae aa Cc - . U Ca R 
Chamberlin Co. (Am.)..10c 3-31 2-28 | Pitts. Screw & Bolt..... 15c 4-21 3-10 NION Ww 
Chesebrough Mfg. ...... 50c 3-27 3-6 | Powdrell & Alexander.12%c 3-15 3-2 AND CARBON CORPORATIO. 
RE Sitektian ds oauiana E25e 327 3-6 | Pratt Food ........... $2.50 3-1 2-18 ucC 
om —s a ; _ He: re a 2 om pale iaoaane = po a ree 
incinnati Gas it. .45e - - yle-National .......... -1 - a0 . 
Clinton Foods ......... me 51 2 ieee Com..........:. te 315 200 [eee ee eee ee ee 
Colo. Fuel & Iron...... 25c 4603-31 = 3- 6 | St. Joseph Lead........ 75c 4603-10 = 2-28 pit - thi Ce cer . i : 
Commercial Credit.....$1.20 3-31 3- 3 | Shepard-Niles C. & H..25¢ 3-10 2-28 ee ee ee a 
= declared payable April 1, 1950 to 
Do 380%: of... ois. 90c 3-31 3-3 | Sloss-Sheffield ......... 50c 3-20 3-ld tockhold f Nien tan a f 
Conde Nast Publ........ 25c 3-15 3-3. | So. Calif. Edison 5% pf.50c 3-31 3-4 a ae ch 3. 1950. rom = 
Continental Oil ......... $1 3-14 224) Do 432% of.......... 27c «(3-31 3-4 aneamcendiivenns snccsliiay ; 
Copperweld Steel ...... 30c 3-10 3-1 | Stewart-Warner ....... 25c 4-8 3-17 KENNETH H. HANNAN, 
oS | eee 62%c 3-10 3-1 | Studebaker Corp. ...... 60c 3-30 3-13 Secretary 
Cornell-Dubilier El. Sunshine Mining ...... Ic 3-13 3-1 i 
$5.25 of. Aisi, $1.31% 4-15 3-22 | Talcott (James) ...... Sc 4-1 3-15 
ag Chemical ... a os ee Do make 9 Tre “a pe ty 
etroit Harvester ...... c - - Tennessee Corp. ........ c - - 
Dewey s Almy Chem.. = rie a — Gulf Sulphur are aa ie eaneccadhaaacrs:--er/ nat wientteeaaadens 
Dinams. Stores ..i....55. c - - ra ae Ic - - 
Dobeckmun Co. ........ 15c 3-10 3-1| Texas Utilities... 32c 4-1 2-28 Preferred 
ge sg if Su weno oo rity ri ie — ie = re tee Dividend 
ty. 8) 3 4 eee Cc - - Timken-Detroit Axle ..25c - - 
Edison Bros. Stores..... 30c «693-13. = 2-28 | Transue & Williams....25c 3-10 3-2 paneat teeena toe has decteres rr 
Do 4%4% pf....... $1.06% 4-1 3-20] 20th Century-Fox ...... 50c 3-31 (3-6 We oe ae ee ee 
Electric Auto-Lite ..... 75c 4-1 3-10 oh? Vaerery 37Y%4c = 3-31 3-- 6 Convertible Preferred Stock, payable April 1. 
First National Stores...75c 3-27 2-27] Do $4.50 pf...... $1.12% 3-15 3-6 ihe ite of butane Mar ie ieee 
ye Oe ee eee E50c 3-27 2-27 | Union Carbide & Carbon.50c 4-1 3-3 Paul Raibourn 
Florence Stove ......... 50c 3-10 2-28] United Carbon ........ 50c 3-10 2-28 February 16, 1950 Treasurer 
Florida Power ......... 30c 3-20 3-3] United-Carr Fastener ..50c 3-10 2-28 
Food Fair Stores....... ie $15 3&3] United Frutt .......... 50c 4-14 3-9 
Fuller (G. A.) Co....... 5c 3-31 = 3-17 Me ea boccteeeey ks E$1 4-14 3-9 0 In All Phases of Television 
Gatineau Power ....... “Se £1 &%11U. S. Potagh .......... 35¢c 3-15 3-1 
Gen. Fireproofing ...... 75c «= 3-14. Ss 2-24. | U. S. Tobacco ........ 30c 423-15) = 3- 6 
Gen. Precision Equip....25c 3-15 2-25 | Utah Power & Light...40c 4-1 .3- 6 
Gen. Rwy. Signal....... 25c 4-1 3-10] Visking Corp. ......... 50c 3-15 3- 3 
Gen. Refractories ...... S0c 3-28 3-2] West. Tab. & Stationery.50c 3-10 2-27 TENNESSEE 
Gleaner Harvester ..... 50c 3-20 3-1] Weston Elec. Instr..... 50c 4-15 3-29 GorroraTiIon 
Great Western Sugar...30c 4-3 3-10 | West Va. Coal & Coke.30c 3-27 3-ll EENNESSEE CORPORATION, iy 
A eee eee El5ce 4-3 3-10} West Va. Pulp & Paper.50c 4-1 3-15 February 15, 1950. 
Greyhound Corp. .......25c 3-31 3-10 | Willson Products ......20c 3-10 2-28 Me ddd of th 6 35¢ 
Grumman Aircraft ..... $1 3-10 2-27 ; ividend of thirty five (35¢) 
Hazeltine Corp. ........ , ae oo Accumulations cents per share has been declared, 
a, og re imecrannes = 22 — ——— Tel. & Tel. e438 are payable March 27, 1950, to stock- 
nterlake iron ......... ZIC - - Ss MP eee , a - 1 i 
Int'l Harvester ........ 35¢ 44-15 3-15| Do $6 pf. .......... $1.50 4-1 3-1 cored ee maven 
Interstate Power ....... 5c 3-20 3-10 | Iowa Electric Lt. & Pwr. NESS NATED 4, ; 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply...25¢ 3-15 3-1 oe a SPOTS $1.75 4-1 3-15 61 Broadway J. B. McGEE 
JOP EE) 3. Gh... os 50c 3-10 2-27 Do 6%4% pf. B...$1.62% 41 3-15 New York 6, N. Y. Treasurer. 
Julian & Kokenge....... 50c 3-10 2-28 pee Gee We Bk ces $1.50 4-1 3-15 
Kansas City South. Ry...$1 3-15 2-28 | Nat’l. Sewer Pipe $2.40 
jf Oe eete $1. 4-15 3-31 ‘2 CR eee * 3-15 2-28 
Kennecott Copper ...... 75c° 3-31 3-1 | Va.-Carolina Chem. 6% THE COLORADO FUEL & 
Kingsport Press ........ 20c 3-31 3-3 ee Sy OP ere re Ter: $1.50 4-1 3-15 IRON CORPORATION 
Lane-Wells ............50e 3-15 2-23 Stock DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK 
Lehn & Fink Products.12%c 3-14 3-1 , 7 pees / 
Lily-Tulip Cup ........ Se Sie’ 3-1 Continental Insurance. -25% 3-20 2-28 (haan Fac’ & Tron "Conboaign Rone oe. Feb. 
Lorillard * ae Saaee 30c 4- f 3-8 | Fidelity-Phenix Ins...3347% 3-20 2-28 ruary 21, 1950, the regular dividend, in the 
i c 2 is sees share was declared on its 
Mette dn Exp.. ‘i: a me ; Omission etl yr te ig oneatle March 31, 1950, to stock- 
Do 344% pf... 87% a. 346 American Woolen. holders, of record at close of business on March 
McKesson & Robbins...60c 3-15 3- 1 E.—Extra. *In Canadian funds. f Reprinted. ; D. C. McGREW, 
Secretary. 
MARCH 1, 1950 31 
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Double-Dividend a Month Plan—Investment 
program in sound dividend paying common 
stocks, arranged on a timing basis to bring in 
two dividend checks each month throughout 
the year—annual yield above 7 per cent. 


* * * 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
dividend 


* * * 


New Plan for Stockholder Relations—An out- 
line for a program to be considered by a 
corporation in organizing its personnel to 
handle stockholder relations on an efficient 
and economical basis. 

a * 7 


consistent income and_ reasonable 


safety. 


Metals in 1950—Copper, tin, zinc, lead, silver, 
platinum and gold are reviewed and discussed 
in a new 24-page booklet prepared by the re- 
search director of a leading N.Y.S.E. member 


firm. 
o — * 


Important Facts About Your Savings—What 
your money can earn in various ways, with a 
suggested combination of bonds, preferred and 
common stocks to afford a better-than-average 


return. 
* * # 


Eastern Industrial Opportunities—New bro- 
chure outlining available plant locations in 
progressive eastern state where labor supply, 
transportation facilities and tax situation are 


favorable. 
* * * 


Guide to Security Buying—Pointers on the 
preparation of an investment program with 
a view to organizing a diversified list com- 
bining reasonable safety with a satisfactory 


rate of income. 
* J 


Investing in Canada’s Future—All leading 

Canadian industries (auto, banking, electrical, 

chemical, mining, steel, oil, paper and utilities) 

are represented in seasoned investment fund— 

yield over 41%4 per cent with growth potentials. 
* * = 


How to Profit Through Tax Exemption—There 
is a place for tax-exempt investments in every 
portfolio and this booklet shows how to profit 
through tax exemption. 


* * 2 


Common Stocks & Cash Dividends—A_ new 
edition of the booklet, “Investment Facts 
About Common Stocks and Cash Dividends,” 
shows the average cash yield of all dividend- 
paying common stocks on the New York Stock 

xchange for each year since 1940, based on 
year-end closing prices. 


* * * 


Investor’s Reader— A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market,” ‘“Busi- 
ness at Work” and “Production Personalities.” 


* * * 


Sample Page. of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of over nine hundred stock charts with de- 
scription of.a graphic service. 


* * * 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 

aa 


* * 


“Savings & Loan” Essentials—A primer on 
the opportunities afforded by shares in insured 
savings and loan associations to solve many 
investment problems with safety 

* * * 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 
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Financial Summary 




















Adjusted for READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT 
a 
ariation 
220 |1935.39 = 100 
200 
180 
160 
140 EX OF. 
120 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
oe F 194 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948: } F MAM J) JASON OD 
Trade Indicators Feb.4. Feb 11 Febis 
(Electrical Output (KWH)................... 6,062 5,971 5,931 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 91.5 90.7 88.8 
Freight Car Debdings.. ivi ce ciwis dvdsdaves 612,524 568,841 +600,000 
Feb. 1 Feb. 8 Feb. 15 
Seek BM des «en ee Federal |.... $24,487 $24520  ...... 
{Total Commercial.......... Reserve 13,918 Bae. wevie. 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }.... 1,365 * ewe. 
{U. S. Gov’t Securities.... 94 ites 37,595 te ee 3 
{Demand Deposits ........ Cities 47,767 i ae 
SMomey int Gecibation s os ibe. cide cokes 26,928 26,985 26,933 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,145 1,103 1,207 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +Estimated. 


Market Statistics - New York Stock Exchange 
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190 
185 
180 


175 
170 
165 
160 


1948 
Feb. 19 
5,650 
100.3 
697,335 



























Closing Dow-Jones —— February —  ,—1950 Range- 
Averages 15 16 17 18 2 21 High 
30 Industrials 201.93 201.69 203.17 203.97 203.47 203.35 205.03 19681 
20 Railroads 54.84 54.51 55.70 56.00 55.65 55.44 56.00 52.88 
15 Utilities ...... 42.56 42.58 42.67 42.78 42.73 42.87 42.87 40.79 
65 Stocks .osc... 73.19 73.06 73.77 74.07 73.84 73.79 74.08 71.2 
February ~ 
Details of Stock Trading: 15 16 17 18 2 ra 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1.730 1,920 1,940 1,050 1,420 1,260 
a a | a a ea 1,079 1,112 1,103 913 1,066 1,074 
Number of Advances............ 469 378 622 522 365 324 
Number of Declines............. 341 483 228 154 435 48} 
Number Unchanged ............ 269 423 253 237 266 269 
New Highs for 1949-50.......... 45 45 61 47 52 5% 
New Lows for 1949-50........... 0 6 1 0 1 | 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 101.65 101.70 101.76 101.76 101.77 1018 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,245 $2,450 $3,230 $1,420 $2,962 $3,400 
1950 ~ 1950 Range— 
*Average Bond Yields: Jan.18 Jan. 25 Feb.1 Feb.8 Feb 21 High Low 
| arene. ae 2.545% 2.550% 2.549% 2.548% 2.546% 2.550% 2.542% 
? eee eee 2.860 2.867 2.873 2.872 2.879 2.896 2.860 
een... eae 3.233 3.224 3.225 3.229 3.238 3.260 3.224 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.81 6.87 6.73 6.74 6.83 6.87 6.71 
20 Railroads ....... 7.08 7.13 7.12 7.12 7.05 7.13 6.95 
20 Utiitties ......... 5.54 5.50 5.45 5.40 5.46 5.54 5.40 
SO Stpeke «hic... 6.68 6.73 6.60 6.60 6.69 6.73 6.58 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Feb. 20, 195 


Shares 

Traded 
Semrhee= WON ee os on kis wen dina gspabes 213,200 
Perm bit fc el a arn oe 191,600 
Electric & Musical Industries, Ltd.......... 135,200 
Aameriene TS aac os occ ciiis isces kevadtaes 125,300 
Damen TR isk his vn eGRee dian Tidesis 121,200 
Radio Corporation of America............. 119,600 
Intermbtionn: 76). OTS. 2.0.60 acs cc ckeen 109,000 
i |. eens y rape Ts ye 93,600 
eT ee Tee oe eee 92,200 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft.............. 84,400 
ie Se Bere piers yer eee ~ Se Pes 81,400 
Willys-Overland Mctors .............02000. 68.300 


Feb. Fy Feb. 20 
8% 83% 
7% 7% 
1% 2% 

10% 11% 
11% 13 
15% 15% 
12% 12% 
31% 24 
10% 11ly% 
13% 13% 
293%, 30% 
5% 6% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


























































































This is Part 28 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
* New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
International Shoe ........... BEN. névasicas 40% 36% 31% 32 38% 43 45% 49% 45 45 46% 
BP acs snees 31% 25 26 26 28 35% 39 360 37% —tsi«9%H 41 
Earnings ..... m$1.97. m$1.94 m$2.16 m$2.09 m$2.02 m$1.79 m$1.67 m$1.63 m$4.12 m$4.06 m$2.26 
Dividends .... 1.75 1.75 2.00 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 —_—- oa 3.00 3.00 
” a Silver .......... High ......<0. 33 30 . 2 39% $0 ‘ _ 178 230 iin shai aad 
ter merger SR isicdapesse 19 133 253 6 6 =a ann eae 
and 4-for-1 split _ Sgtebsanen A 0 pag i AME se eagle 62 65% —C—<“i«‘« TH 
July, 1946) ........seeeeeee | | eee eo ae ses Aes ates Saas tas 39% am pee on 
Earnings ..... $1.24 $2.36 $3.06 $1.28 $1.84 $3.02 $2.55 $9.20 $14.9 i z 
Dividends .... None None 1.50 1.00 0.75 1.00 1.00 4.00 6.00 9.00 6.00 
International Tel. & Tel...... Bligh ......... 9% 4% 3% 7% 16% 20 33 31% 17% 16% 11% 
aE 3% 1% 1% 1% 6% 11% 18% 14% 9% 8% 7% 
Earnings ..... $0.76 D$0.03 D$0.03 $0.33 $0.80 $1.09 $1.05 D$1.57 $0.03 $1.07 $0.47 
949 Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
b. 19 ’ wan 
: International Utilities ..... See Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 20 
p SN asks savred July, 1949 12% 
00.3 Earnings ..... oat “aha peas aes arden $0.59 $0.75 $0.83 $1.02 $1.69 ea 
335 Dividends .... Radia aan ae dice sas 0.33 0.50 0.94 0.90 0.95 $1.00 
Interstate Department High ........ 14% 10 14 103 18 203 41% 50 27% 26% 23 
b. 14 Set aepig teens bia rm Eee sy 7% res 5% He ou fe 17% 23% 19 17% 18% 
aes Earnings ..... a$0.55 a$1.28 a$3.23 a$3.27 a$3.22 a$3.30 a$3.42 a$4.56 a$4.62 a$5.15 y$6.04 
Dividends .... None 0.15 0.70 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.30 1.55 2.00 2.00 2.00 
‘++I Intertype Corp. ..........006 5 ee 10% 8% 9% 11 18 20% 30% 34% 26% 35% 34 
aes Low ......+.+ 7% 5% 7 7% 10% 15 19% 20% 20 22% 24 
“at Earnings ..... $0.55 $1.29 $1.65 $1.05 $1.94 $2.01 $1.53 = $1.73 $3.17 $5.81 $5.10 
420 Dividends .... 0.40 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 2.20 2.20 
968 Island Creek Coal............ iis sanders 32% 33 33% 32% 32% 45 46 50 69% 63% 
| ee rer 18 20% 26% 24% 27% 29 36 39% 38% 59% tees 
(After 2-for-1 split SE “ided- sia yite ade Ach soy ie: Pasta saad tes tah eee 3934 32 
February, 1948) ......... Se ick ds ice acai aS ae nk rave ne aia akan seas 29 93.30 
Earnings ..... $1.21 $1.82 $1.55 $1.62 $1.76 $1.70 $1.50 $1.86 $4.02 $5.37 . 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.50 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 2.25 2.85 3.00 
ge- 
Low Sache Ge Bad Gite ccs cscsesss aa 4% 3% 3% 3% 6% 13% 22% 24% 13% 10 7% 
6.81 pee 2% 1% 1% 1% 3% 5 1914 8% 6% 45% 244 
2 88 Earnings ..... h$0.09  h$0.31 $0.67 h$0.90 h$1.97 h$2.13 $2.94 hD$2.40 hD$0.58 h$0.41 hD$1.75 
m 79 Dewtdends .... None None None None None None 0.20 None None None None 
1.28 Jaeger Machine Company...High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 24% 23% 18% 
a re July, 1947 19% 18 11% 
—. Earnings ..... m$1.00 m$1.50 m$2.06 m$1.60 m$1.30 m$0.84 m$1.62 m$2.79 m$2.50 m$3.87 m$1.82 
a Dividends .... 0.56 0.62% 1.19 1.25 1.00 0.75 0.75 1.25 1.30 2.25 1.30 
LO7AME Jewel Tea .......sseeeeereees GS ccciane 89% 93 iis rr nine ‘ite wide iba ee — yaee 
324 mime: ow ches ake “a suns eg are ine inte me 
-for-1 split BER ccdvcucas ree 52 44 33% 34 38% 47 59% 53 48 59% 
481 March, 1948) ...-........ enema a. . ae Se 26 27 34%H_—C<CS~SSHK_CtsC(‘<‘ KCC 44 
269 Earnings ..... $2.83 $2.82 $2.60 $2.04 $1.69 $2.12 $2.23 $4.72 $5.58 $6.66  y$3.49 
% Dividends ....— 3.00 2.40 2.40 1.80 1.15 1.40 1.50 2.75 2.40 3.00 3.15 
Te ichun-Manville <<... ise csiseiias 105 77% 71% 73% 92% 105 "145 167% 137% 
SEE awéacenes 59 44 49% 50% 70 845% 101 115 107 wide pee 
1. (After 3-for-1 split High ......... wee wees iapda Ait pene: aed eee pesety 46% 42% 50% 
eS. Serene RM a vdsevcats he a oEKe Ie eoay dee ae aaa ee 37 33% 30% 
Earnings ..... $1.47 $2.12 $2.22 $2.12 $1.76 $2.13 $1.91 $1.97 $3.18 $5.22 $4.83 
. Dividends .... 0.92 0.92 1.00 0.75 0.75 0.92 1.08 1.17 1.40 2.00 2.50 
Low 
Johnson, & Johnson......... eee ———_—_——— Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange ——_____ 34H 61 63% 66 eee eves 
60 BE Lio dat September, 1944 30 31 44 54 Sauk aca 
~ (After oy split ” SMeensenpay ee walk eicti seas ; prvi: wets 34% 35 5414 
; 0 Res vy na Earnings ..... 1.96 i $2.16 $1.92 $1.71 $1.53 $1.53 $4.36 
‘ Dividends .... . 0.66 0.25 0.25 0.16 0.16 0.10 0.15 0.15 0.25 0.80 
5 hk det newer’ Ne hed tied at | 27% 24% 26% 28 46% 53% 39 39% 33% 
1() er 17 16% 17% 19% 20% 27% 31% 27% 29% 21 
58 Farnings ..... D$1.60 - $10. 70 $6.83 $4.45 $4.38 $3.38 $2.74 $3.67 $7.17. $12.01 $7.50 
Dividends .... None None 1.35 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.60 







Joy Manufacturing .......... eres ais acti 14 11 12% 20% 30% 34 40% 43% 40% 
SR snssncetcn err ms 8% 7% 844 10% (19% 18% (254 30% 30% 
Earnings ..... j$2.14  j$2.82  j$2.65 j$2.20 j$1.95 j$2.03 j$1.42 j$3.29 j$8.52 j$8.14 j$4.41 
Dividends .... 0.75 1.00 1.20 0.90 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.10 3.40 2.90 










Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace.High ......... 12% 
. Low 





“= 


45% 
arnings ..... . ‘ $1.61 ; ; $1. 63 2. 
Dividends .... 0.50 1.00 0.75 0.60 0.86 1.00 1.00 0.80 0.80 0.95 














Kansas City Southern SD kcice ivi ‘ 11% 7% 6 7% 10% 14% 31% 40% 29% 48% 497 
Raliwai 7. esedeiecceed ges Low ......00- a 5 3% 2 2% 5% 6% 13 18% 16 23% 34% 
Earnings ..... D$0.15 $0.57 $1.97 $3.34 $3.94 $7.02 $9.37 $5.57 $9.75 $15.51 $12.54 

Dividends . None None None None None None None None None 1.00 4.00 

















ansas Power & Light...... BOE. ik késtvies Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 17% 








ren id September, 1949 14% 
Earnings ..... $1.38 $0.99 $0.85 $0.81 $0.94 $1.12 $2.07 $2.53 $2.45 $1.45 z$1.20 
Dividends .... Grewia 0.71 0.71 0.71 0.71 0.71 0.71 £539 1.55 1.01 0.25 


—12 months to January 31, following year. h—12 months to July 31, j—12 months to September 30. m—1i12 months to November 30. p—Also paid 
Sicck, y—Six months. z—Nine months. D—Deficit. 


“nted by C, J, O’BRIEN, Inc. 
¥ York, N. ¥. 








Deburring Barrel—one of 4,636 precision machines in the present-day Packard plant 


The new wonder-working machine 


that thrives on walnut shells 


Packard purchasing agents blinked when the Auto- 
matic Transmission Division submitted its first 
weekly order for 50 pounds of ground walnut shells. 


But it seems that ground walnut shells are ideal 
—not only for blasting the tiny burrs off the ma- 
chined surfaces of aluminum torque converter cast- 
ings—but for improving the surface finish. The 
machine pictured above was custom designed and 
built to carry out this novel technique. 


That’s just one example of the ingenuity that has 
characterized the manufacturing, as well as the 


engineering, of Packard’s amazing new Ultramatic 
Drive. 


In pioneering what impartial technical observers 
now refer to as “the last word in automatic, no- 
shift control,” Packard had the vision to begin its 
research and development program 16 years ago. 

And Packard had the ready resources to equip 
its new Automatic Transmission Division with 
$7,000,000 in new precision manufacturing facilities. 


Most important of all, Packard has had the 


ingenuity—born of 50 years of successful, competi- 


tive experience—to make new and _ increasingly 
effective use of the facilities at its command. 
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The development of Packard Ultramatic Drive ‘is a 

good clue to the strong resources, and the produc- 

tion ability of the Packard Motor Car Company. 
Packard Ultramatic Drive is 
available now, at reduced extra 
cost, on all models in-the 1950 
Packard line. Thanks to rapid 
gains in Ultramatic Drive pro- 
duction, it will be possible to 
equip approximately 70% of all 
1950 Packard cars with this 
popular feature. 
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ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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